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HIS copy of THe JourNAt is a special 
number and does not have those school- 
room features that render it invaluable 
for the practical teacher. One who 
desires to see it in its usual form, should 
send five cents fora copy. Let him be 

assured that the $2.50 he will spend on a year’s sub- 

scription will come back to him /enfold. It is a paper no 
teacher can be without and not de a loser. It is con- 

structed so as to be a veritable normal school ; it has a 

department of theory and practice of teaching and it 

is designed to make the readers progressive men. 
>. 

Our most cordial thanks are tendered to the adver- 
tisers in this special issue of THe ScHOoL JouRNAL. 
Without their co-operation such a splendid issue would 
not be possible. Comprehending and appreciating the 
eflort to magnify education in the public eye, they have 
taken space liberally. Education is a subject worthy of 
patronage ; every effort to advance it to a higher stage 
of excellence, in general, is appreciated. 


> 

This number of THE ScHooL JouRNAL is a notable 
one in many respects. Among the efforts begun al- 
most twenty years ago by the publishers, was the ele- 
vation of the valuation of educational advertising. The 
teachers were supposed in those days to be less inter 
ested inadvertisements than other people! By diligent 
effort the advertising public was convinced that educa- 
tional advertising was the equal if not the best of all. 
The high class advertisements in THE JoURNAL show 
that the readers are believed to be high class. That 
the advertisers have a good opinion of the readers of 
the paper induces’ them to advertise in it. Those 
who take a paper having high class advertising in it may 
understand that the advertisers believe they are speak- 
ing to an unusually intelligent class. 





a a) 

This number marks the end of the first half of the 
twenty-third year of the first weekly educational jour- 
nal published in America—and it is believed, in the 
world. The first years were years of enormous labor. 
The great thing to overcome was the indifference of the 
teachers; they now see that there can be no educa- 
tional progress unless there is generous support of an 
educational paper: The beginning of a great educa- 
tional movement has been made, and in this Tue Jour- 
NAL has been conspicuous on account of its persistence, 
if nothing else. It has not ceased to call for advance- 
ment among those who were leading the columns of 
children everywhere. 


Ten years ago THE JOURNAL opened fire upon the ex- 
amination system in the schools ; it found very few to 
agree with the proposition that the examination was a 
hindrance ; that it kept children out of the kingdom of 
knowledge rather than helped them into it. There was 
so much said respecting examinations that it was be- 
lieved the editors were cranks. Time now shows 
whether the criticisms then made were just or not; the 
examination is not a thing of the past yet, but it is dis- 
appearing ; the reports of city systems show that its 
power has been remarkably crippled; few but say, “The 
pupil is promoted on the judgment of histeacher ; if he 
is not satisfied he can have an examination.” 


> 


There must be some good reason why educational 
journals increase in number, in quality of content, in 
size, and in the length of their subscription lists. Such 
an improvement in supply argues a growth in demand. 
Why this demand ? 

A comparison of the teacher who takes an educational 
paper with one who does notisa sufficient answer. The 
teacher who takes and reads an educational journal be- 
lieves in the future of education. She knows that the 
schools cannot remain stationary, and feels that she 
must grow with them. She wants to keep a little 
ahead if possible, and reads to learn how to grow. The 
educational journal is to her a mirror of the timesand a 
pointer of the way. If she is critical, she often says, “I 
don't agree with that writer,” or, “I should not like to 
give that lesson just in that way,” but she values her 
journal, all the same, and finds light and inspiration in it. 

The other teacher is content with the present. The 
superintendent praised her class the last time, he came 
round, and she doesn’t see what any one gains by pok- 
ing through columns of information about what other 
people are doing and by trying @ternal experiments. 
She recited lessons for ten or twelve years—conse- 
quently she must know pretty well how to hear them. 

In course of time a change of superintendents brings 
a shake-up for the non-reader. She doesn’t know what 
the new officer means, so she sets him down as a man 
who “had better study the system before he dictates 
changes.” She cannot comprehend that there is no 
such thing asa local system in education; that teaching 
is teaching, in city or country, East or West, and that 
the new man is merely aiming at good teaching. 

The reader of educational journals understands all 
this and astonishes her stand-still neighbor by the cel- 
erity with which she adapts herself to “the new order 
of things.” 


> 


The two long articles in this number, “Education * 
During the Past Four Hundred Years” and “ Educa- 
tion at the Close of the Nineteenth Century,” have been 
prepared with much labor, and it is believed they will 
be read with pleasure and receive commendation. 
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There is evidently an increased skill in stating edu- 
cational truth. The efforts of THe JourNaL have been 
earnestly seconded by thoughtful men and women at 
various active educational centers able to write sugges- 
tively concerning the ways and means of the “‘ New Pro- 
fession,” as Henry Ward Beecher called it. Among the 
following names a number will be recognized as having 
a world-wide reputation as writers on the subject of ed- 
ucation : 

Francis W. Parker, E. E. White, J. W. Albernethy, 
T. G. Rooper, Lewis G. Janes, L. Seeley, Caroline B. 
LeRow, Ossian H. Lang, Anna B. Badlam, Clement 
Fezandie, Wm. A. Mowry, Susan P. Pollock, E. L. Cow- 
drick, Mary E. Johnson, James Buckham, Florence E. 
Stryker, Grace Hooper, MacLeod, Elizabeth T. Cool- 
ridge, Ella M. Powers, Evelyn C. Dewey, E. W. Bar- 
rett Lee, Dr. H. E. Maltby, Sarah E. Scales, Lyman 
D. Smith, W. Bertha Hintz, E. H. Davis, E. M. Reed, R. 
C. Metcalf, Helen P. Conant, Geo. B. Kilbon, Miner H. 
Paddock, A. B. Guilford, E. E. Kenyon, Hans Ballin, 
Langdon H. Thompson, Frank O. Payne, Wilbur S. 
Jackman, W. J. Kenyon, Wm. M. Peck, Mary A. Spear, 
Ruth E. Lander, Jennie M. Skinner, Jennie Young, 
Emma M. Firth, A. C. Scammel, Robt. C. Metcalf, Lettie 
Sterling, Eloise Hemphill, Lizzie M. Hadley, Heman P. 
Smith, A. I. Camp, Grace E. York, Elizabeth R. Morey, 
Lucy A. Yendes and Fannie A. Stebbins. 

These names wiil recur on our pages during the coming 
year, and others will appear in connection with valuable 
new lines of work. 

In looking over the pages of THE JouRNAL for the past 
year, subscribers will find much that will be full of per- 
manent suggestion. It would be well to make a list of 
such articles and series of articles as may apply espe- 
cially to the work the teacher expects to do next year. 

Those who are to teach geography to intermediate 
grades will find a mine of help in Dr. Maltby’s articles. 

Geography is a general subject out of which spring 
many others more special intheir nature. One of these 
is mineralogy, and here Prof. Paddock’s lessons will be 
of great assistance. Another is botany. One of the 
best means of studying botany is by drawing. The re- 
cent articles by Mary E. Johnson will suggest something 
here. A third is history; for the treatment of which sub- 
ject a good deal has been written. 

The subject of Language includes several branches 
of work. Reading has been treated by several able pens, 
for advanced and primary classes. Grammar and 
rhetoric have not been ignored. Composition and oral 
language have been dealt with specially, with a view to 
placing spontaneous thinking back of all the pupil shall 
say or write. 

Observation has included studies in physics, such as 
air, the clouds, heat, etc., besides other objective study, 
leading to drawing, taking, and other forms of language. 

In literature and general information we have hints 
from bright pens for the use of myths and other standard 
stories, lessons on the months, etc., in primary work and 
critical study of poems in more advanced grades. 

The various departments of arithmetic have been 
treated by able contributors. 

In our department of Doing, we have presented work 
by able teachers in penning drawing, cutting, primary 
occupations, etc. Mr. Frank O. Payne’s suggestions for 
school-made apparatus have been highly commended by 
teachers who have found them useful. 

In Ethics, which, after all, is the end and aim of edu- 
cation, we have endeavored to show how intimately this 
subject is related with all others. Reading lessons, 
history, science, language, etc., have been made to 
yield ethical culture without forcing impressions or 
preaching. Our Story Pictures have been utilized in 
this department, as well as in language. An attempt 
has been made to show the ethical bearing of school 
incentives. This effort will be continued. 

The culture of Self has been promoted by directions 
for gymnastic exercises, lessons in physiology and hy- 
giene and chdfracter studies. 
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To assist teachers in forming an average standard by 
which the children’s work may be judged, we have 
printed representative compositions from the many that 
have been kindly sent in by teachers, uncorrected, 
These have been upon the subjects suggested in our 
Story Pictures and Reproduction column, and also, of 
late upon others in which less suggestion, or suggestion 
by more varied methods had been given the little 
writers. 

The teacher wants a standard, too, by which she can 
measure herself. We have made no attempt to describe 
the ideal teacher, but our Pedagogical columns have con- 
tained a series of articles on the “Personality of the 
Teacher,”’which have been intended to assist in self-criti- 
cism. Another standihg theme in these pages has been 
School Management. This will be expanded during the 
coming year. 

a) 

Our plan for 1893-4, is even more comprehensive in 
scope ‘and condensed in substance than that for the 
work we are completing in these last numbers for the 
current year. We shall fill our eight departments with 
such material as shall more effectively than ever aid the 
striving teacher to attain that all-round ideal of educa- 
tion which these departments are framed to represent. 

In Number, the staple article each month will be pure 
arithmetic. The best methods of teaching the four 
fundamental operations, fractions, percentage, propor- 
tion, mensuration, etc., will be exemplified in model 
lessons and these will be supplemented by skeleton out- 
lines of what should be accomplished during the month. 
Shorter articles, giving “Teaching Hints” for the correla- 
tion of arithmetic with other studies, the adaptation of 
the work to other grades, etc., will be added. 

So in the other departments, each will have a back- 
bone, so to speak, of progressive work, with incidental 
helps from the brightest teachers. 

The Pedagogical pages will continue to lead upward 
into the purest philosophy of teaching and downward 
into the best expedient practice, forming a churning 
room, as it were, where principle evolves by discussion 
into tentative methodical form. 

The informational department will retain its lively 
tone, giving teachers a weekly view of current progress 
in American school education, an epitome of the world’s 
progress in general, and a knowledge of the best books 
for teachers as they appear. 

> 


Iam anxious to keep my school in “line”, writes a 
Kentucky subscriber, “and find THE JouRNAL of great 
assistance.” ‘This extract is followed by an interesting 
account of his early struggles to get an education, of his 
taking a schoolin Western New York and of his finding 
out that he was not teaching school. ‘This information 
was exceedingly valuable and set him to thinking and 
inquiring, and he has been a thinker and inquirer ever 
since. 

This recalls the case of a clergyman who had gradu- 
ated, taken a church, and settled down to write and read 
sermons. Hesoon began tohear of a preacher a dozen 
miles away,and of the great interest that existed in his par- 
ish, and so paid hima visit. He came back a new man; the 
congregation at once felt a change had taken place; it was 
no longer “In the third place, and in the fifth place, my 
beloved brethren.” He now set out to get every one at 
work ; his idea of a church was that of an army and 
himself the leader endeavoring to get the world about 
him to move in ways of righteousness; before, he did the 
work and they looked on. 

To keep a school “in line” means to organize 
pupils and teachers in the discovery oftruth. To keep 
it “in line ” means to range it along with the forces that 
move humanity. The same forces that have brought 
man out of the “stone age” are the ones that will advance 
the children beyond their present horizon. The forces 
that the teacher directs are old forces, just like gravita- 
tion. Edison did not discover electricity ; he did dis- 
cover ways of applying it. Educative force has always 
existed ; we are beginning to know how to apply it. 
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Two Stages of Thought. 


It appears that as soon as man arrived at the power 
of expressing himself in writing, the existence of evil 
arrested his attention. Among the discoveries in the 
Euphrates valley are numerous volumes in clay contain- 
ing supplications breathing the spirit of the prayer, 
“Deliver us from evil.” It was discovered at the very 
outset that man would do evil acts; and as societies 
were formed, it became instinctive to provide for the 
punishment of evil-doers. This was very summary at 
first. Draco, many years later, believed the only way to 
make life comfortable for those who were willing to 
follow right paths was to destroy.all kinds of evil- 
doers. 

Since the days of printing, as man has been able to 
give larger consideration to the subject, he agrees with 
the older thinkers that evil isthe chief obstacle to 
man’s happiness and progress. Those who only look 
at things in their immediate circle believe that happi- 
ness would be increased by some adjustment of the 
social machinery. Henry George would have land held 
by a different tenure ; others would have all live in a 
community ; others have the government provide for 
allneeds. These ignore that there still remains what 
the Bible terms “man’s evil heart.” The wisest and 
broadest, thinkers give their attention, not to the “out- 
side of the cup and platter,” but to man’s mind. Re- 
ligion aims at diminishing evil by filling man’s mind 
with ideas of an opposite and distinct nature. 

After considering the experience of the centuries, the 
enlightened races on the earth have come to the con- 
clusion that;the most productive way to prevent evil is 
to begin with the children, to begin with the infant in 
its mother’s arms and accustom it to control and direct 
its powers. In overcoming evil,great aid, it is believed, 
may be obtained from the schools; and, instead of put- 
ting off the time when the child may pass under the in- 
fluence of the teacher, it is urged that he enter the kin- 
dergarten and there learn to employ his budding facul- 
ties and subject all that he does to some purpose that 
may meet with approval. 

At first the fundamental thought was concerning the 
knowledge the school might impart—this gave the key 

to all the exercises ; the teacher walked about with a 
rod and literally beat knowledge into the pupil. 

As time has gone on, the main effort of thinking men 
to lessen the evil in the world has come to have a defi- 
nite relation to the school-house and the work of the 
teacher. “Does your teaching have an ethical ten- 
dency?” is the question proposed to the teacher, or, to 
put it in other words, “ Are you a character builder?” 
It is essential that there be a fixed determination to 
lessen the evil that stands between man and his enjoy- 
ment of the-world. And after having tried the prison, 
the cross, and the gallows for many centuries the world 
how turns to the teachers in the schools, with a firm 
faith that the key to the situation rests with them. 

The child must be trained bya wise and instructed 
parent from the day of its birth ; the kindergarten must 
take up the work of the mother and prosecute it in the 
ame spirit; the primary school must follow on, not 
making its end knowledge, but character. There must be 
training, and all the way ; there must be a wise bringing 
upof the child, This is the direction towards which the 
schools are slowly but irresistably tending at this time. 
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Education and Progress, 


It isa mistake to suppose that the forces set in mo- 
tion by the teacher do not go beyond the school-room, 
If the teacher only aims to leave a residuum of knowl- 
edge he thereby limits the range of his influence. 
wonderfully some men make 
after graduation day has passed ! 
instance. 


How 
themselves felt long 
Thomas Arnold, for 
No one can now say what were the precise 
principles upon which he founded his work, but such 
there must have been. 

Progress comes from the influence which superior in- 
tellects exert upon others, provided that influence is 
aloug lines intended by the creative Mind. This has 
been so in all past time. Alexander had a superior intel- 
lect, so had Napoleon ; but neither wrought along with 
the Creator. He does not favor selfishness, cruelty, and 
bloodshed. The early history of Greece has many ex- 
amples of men who wrought for unselfish ends; the 
present forms of the accounts of the achievements of 
the Greek heroes have a power that will never die. 

The school is a place where it is deliberately planned 
that the influence of a superior intellect shail be ex- 
erted on the impressible minds of youth. If we look 
for progress to come from the schools we must put in 
the best intellects we have; they must work hand in 
hand with the Creator. For, in saying that He “ made 
man in his image” we are to understand that He made 
man to be in this image, providing the means whereby he 
could go on from stage to stage of improvement. 

The foundations of our pregress really lie in the 
schools. There the influence of superior men, like Wash- 
ington, Webster, Clay, Lincoln, Longfellow, George 
William Curtis, and others of that stamp, may be added 
to the germinal efforts at progress and so the children 
be carried to loftier degrees of thought. The world 
has in effect said: “Our happiness lies in our progress ; 
we know of no better way to obtain progress than to 
put our children as quickly as possible under the influ- 
ence of superior minds.” 

Again, attention is called tothe definition of progress ; 
it is the movement of the intellect in response to the 
influence of a superior mind that, seeing the beckoning 
hand of the Creator, points out the road to a nearer ap- 
proach to Him ; steam engines and electricity have a 
relation to this progress, but they are not themselves 
progress. 

We shall advance, then, as the schools perform the 
part that is expected of them. Again and again do 
teachers on leaving their school-room at night encoun- 
ter criticism of their work from parents,’ oards of edu- 
cation, or the press, and, smarting under it, they cry, 
“When will this cease!” Evidently there is an expec- 
tation of something the schools fail to accomplish. Is 
it not that the school is expected to bea force in the 
direction of progress ? 

Quite a number of years ago, there was extreme dis- 
satisfaction felt in Boston, and one member of the 
school committee interviewed many parents to have a 
definite cause stated. He reported “ they all expressed 
dissatisfaction, but did not seem to have a definite rea- 
son ; most of them said the boys did not have a cent’s 
worth of interest in what was going on, or attempt to 
make anything of themselves.” 

The world every year is expecting more of the schools, 
and the Criticism it passes on them will be concerning. 
their contribution to the progress of mankind. 
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The Suppressed Teacher. 
By Francis W, PARKER. 

Education may be defined as the science of the 
economy of human effort in the direction of all-sided 
human development. ‘The ideal teacher is the teacher 
who is exercising the economy of human effort in the 
right direction and in the most satifactory way. A stu- 
dent may study and drudge, and because he does not 
exercise his mental and moral power, economically, 
there is little or no resulting development. The in- 
fluence of a teacher who is studying economically, who 
is in love with knowledge and truth, and who strives to 
impart the enthusiasm of learning to the children, is 
the most powerful educational intluence a teacher can 
exercise ; no method or system can take its place. » 

The first and highest demand in the supervision of 
teachers is that they shall be persistent, indefatigable 
students in the direction of their own growth and de- 
velopment. All supervision, then, should be directed 
to this one point,—economical study on the part of 
teachers, and the main question for the superintendents 
is, is this or that teacher an earnest, faithful student of 
that which he most needs to know? ‘Ihe entire pur- 
pose of rules, regulations, courses of study, supervision, 
teachers’ meetings,—should be wholly given up to this 
one design, that the teacher may use his entire physical, 
mental, and moral power in the direction of real genu- 
ine study and practice of that which his pupils need for 
their mental and moral growth. 


EDUCATION AND EVOLUTION, 


The ideal of human education is co-extensive with the 
goal of human evolution. The ultimate of education is 
the perfected being. History plainly reveals to us that 
there has been a steady improvement in education, 
knowledge, principles, and methods, ever since educa- 
tion had a name. The persistent and widespread inves- 
tigation of the laws of the universe, including those 
which control human growth, is fast evolving new 
sciences, reforming old sciences, and presenting to 
teachers, an almost inexhaustible means of the richest 
study and investigation in the direction of better teach- 
ing and training. The marvelous discoveries of the 
laws of eternal energy and the economization of the 
same, by researches into the sources and springs of life, 
are all to humanity, in their last analyses, means of 
economizing human energy in the direction of culture 
and civilization. ‘The faith that all development is by 
fixed, eternal, loving laws, is becoming a cardinal doc- 
trine in men’s souls. All discoveries, and in fact, all 
knowledge, have their highest outcome in education. 
the Wise Men brought the treasures of the East and 
laid them at the feet of the little Child of Bethlehem, so 
the teacher is to bring all these inexhaustible treasures 
of knowledge and truth and lay them at the feet of the 
little child of to-day. 

No profession or art contains, by any means, such 
possibilities of improvement and progress as that of the 
teacher. Education is the science of all sciences; 
teaching is the art of all arts. It stands above all, sur- 
passes all, comprehends all. How can a teacher look 
at heaven through a child’s soul without catching 
glimpses of the supreme glory of eternal laws? How 
can a teacher who is obeying these laws fail to be im- 
pressed with the supreme dignity of his mission and 
work? Every pupil and every lesson may bring new 
light and new life into the teacher’s soul. 
® Liberty is the path of education ; civilization and free- 
dom its goal. The teacher's art is to present the means 
of gaining freedom onthe part of the children; but 
freedom and art are one,—without the liberty on the 
part of the teacher to study each child and his needs, 
without the liberty to search for all truth, all knowledge, 
to supply these needs; without the liberty of applying 
true principles and methods immediately demanded by 
the individual pupils, there is not, nor ever can be, an 
art of teaching. A course of study bound down by 
text-bodks and rigidly limited by word examinations, a 
course of study that consists of a mass of facts to “go 
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over,” “ get through,” “ finish and forget,” is the Moloch 
of mechanical routine upon which our children in count- 
less thousands are being offered ; a mechanical routine 
that has hardly as much art in it as hoeing corn, or 
digging ditches. 

FREEDOM NECESSARY TO PRODUCE FREEDOM, 


The burning question of society in this republic of 
ours isalso the most important question of the teacher: 
Howcan each individual have the liberty to become free? 
How can the teacher have the liberty to become free, 
and therewith to work out the freedom of his pupils? 
There is really no other vital question in education, 
for this question includes them all. The grinding 
machinery of the present school organizations,— 
courses of study, rules, regulations, and wrongly and 
ignorantly applied supervision, have a tendency to sup- 
press, if not to crush out, the best qualities of the 
teacher; that is, instead of making everything the 
means of direct and efficient aid to the teacher in learn- 
ing to teach, these means, through the ignorant author- 
ity of inexpert school-boards and superintendents, are 
turned in the opposite direction, and suppress the 
teacher, instead of raising him to higher levels. 

No class of day laborers in the world are more under 
the thumb-screws of authority, organization, and uni- 
formity than are the majority of teachers in our largest 
cities. The present state of school organizations ina 
great metropolis, with few exceptions, has an almost 
over-powering tendency to repress originality, to keep 
down investigation, to make the teachers mere machines, 
impelled by lifeless routine. By the present state of 
school organizations, is meant the fixed rules of grading 
and promotion, the examinations, and the demand for 
rigid uniformity. The rule is, in most cases, that the 
course of study must be implicitly followed as a thing in 
itself, without the least regard to the salvation of the 
children. In this storm and stress of “going over,” 
“ going through,” “ finishing,” “text examinations,” “ en 
bloc promotions,” the individual child is lost sight of, 
is sunken into the mass, and the teacher, alas! sinks 
with him. 

THE SUPERVISORY FUNCTION 


In our largest cities, generally, the highest salaries are 
paid ; therefore the very best teachers are employed. 
There is, too, generally a large corps of supervisors, 
consisting of superintendent, assistant superintendents, 
and principals, whose main duties are supervision, and 
in addition, a great corps of special teachers. Now, as 
[ have already said, the duties of superintendents, assist- 
ant superintendents, principals, and special teachers, 
can be summed up in one sentence,—their one duty ts 
to teach teachers how fo teach. Failing in this, the 
whole organization of supervision and special teaching is 
far worse than a failure. Not understanding this one 
duty of supervision,—and supervisors must have some- 
thing to do,—the whole machinery of supervision is 
used to keep down the best that is in the teacher, to re- 
press originality by the demand for fixed and unalter- 
able uniformity. Just imagine a thousand teachers at 
work, each teacher striving to find something better for 
the child, each teacher an earnest student of the truth, 
each teacher struggling to study each individual child 
and assist him, with a corps of honest, earnest experts 
as helpers and advisors ; just imagine the tremendous 
enthusiasm and earnestness that would spring from each 
and every teacher; what an unsuppressed desire to know 
and to learn more of the great art would come to the 
front and manifest itself in teachers’ meetings!! ¢ 

Of all the lifeless meetings on the face-of the earth, 
—an old-fashioned prayer-meeting (years removed from 
a revival) not excepted,—a teachers’ mecting in a large 
city is generally (there may be many exceptions)—is 
generally, | say, the most lifeless of all. The teachers are 
there because that is a part of their duty ; they listento, 
theoretical piatitudes,—the farther the subject is away 
from their work, the better,—and when called upon to 
discuss a question, they generally hesitate and decline, 
because, forsooth, the rules and regulations are so strin- 
gent, the authority of the supervisors so dogmatic, the 
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methods used so incarnated in some authority that if 
they say a word, it is apt to act like a boomerang, it is 
apt to reflect on some one and arouse personal feeling. 
The teachers are there from a stern sense of duty, or 
from the potent influence of authority. The addresses 
consist, generally, of détailed directions to enforce ex- 
isting regulations of studies, and successful attempts to 
concealthought. If some venturesome novice presents 
a new principle or method ina clear light, which clashes 
with fixed uniformity, there is ordinarily a blast of half- 
suppressed indignation from those who have long learned 
lessons of judicious silence or polite reticence in regard 
tofrank, open discussion, and, added to this, there is a 
boiling desire to speak on the part of a few, who have not 
yet sunken entirely below the plane of complete self-sur- 
render, yet who know that they imperil their positions 
if they say what they think. ‘ 

This is one of the saddest pictures that can be painted, 
but it is true to life,—or better, to the death,—if years 
of experience have given the writer a sound judgment 
inthat direction. What is the use of studying the 
science of education, of learning new methods, of inves- 
tigating fresh. branches of knowledge, if the teacher 
cannot in the end apply them with the necessary liberty, 
in the school-room? If the teacher is confined to dull 
and deadening routine, if she is successful in promoting 
her pupils at the proper time, en d/oc from one grade 
to another, if the demands of supervision are fully met 
by word learning, and word reciting, what is the use of 
studying and delving and practicing? ‘The answer of 
the suppressed is, there is no use. 

Our schools are filled with excellent men and women 
who are ready and willing to move onward, many of 
them more than ready, and as I have already said, the 
very attitude of their minds towards truth and their 
earnest desire to gain it, is the highest and best influence 
of a teacher over pupils; but the awful fact is that 
supervision too often, to-day, by superintendents and 
school-boards, has for its main outcome the suppression 
of all that is best in the teacher’s efforts to make pro- 


gress. Artisan work is too often the principal function 
of the teacher, and artistic work the exception. The 
crying demand of our common school system is 


educated, cultivated, trained experts in education as 
superintendents and supervisors. 


¥ 
The smallest pedagogical unit is the question. The 
unity of the question is the unity of indivisibility. A 
question that asks two things is not a question, but two 


questions. The first essential of the pedagogical ques- 
tion is its singleness. The second is its place in the 
series. The questions of Socrates admirably illustrate 


boththese points. The great problem of education is to 
make every question a correctly placed unit. Effort to 
do this has given rise to much presumption in the build- 
ing of educational systems. Long series of questions 
become text-books and series of text-books become sys- 
tems of education. Thus the pedagogue built a ladder 
to reach the skies and argued its acceptance upon the 
uncritical educational legislator. But the ladder did 
not reach the skies, and no sort of mending or straight- 
ening or stretching out has to this date been abie to 
render it effective. It was like the old systems of 
astronomy, —very ingenious, very fine, but founded on 
a too finite conception, and not in accordance with the 
facts. It ignored the very first principle in education. 
This is a due consideration ot the nature of the thing to 
be educated. The impossibility of predicting ahead 
the place of each question in a long series arises 
from the individuality of the student. Owing to natural 
character or previous experience, he understands and 
answers each question in his own way—or fails to un- 
derstand and answer it. This is why education can 
hever be mechanical, and why every attempt to reduce 
« to mechanism must inevitably fail. The presence 


of the living teacher is necessary, to insure that each 
Step is firmly taken and that, to secure this end, the 
series is continually modified to meet the needs of the 
individual pupil. 


E. E. K. 
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The Old Education and the New. 


By B. O, FLower. 


(In the preparation of this article I have availed myself of one written for 
the /nter Ocean in April last, apropos of the contest going on in Chicago 
over the retention or omission of certain studies and employments in the 
public school course. The contest is really over the entrance of the ideas of 
the new education.) 

The new education stands for growth and develop- 
ment. Its influence will give a deeper and richer sig- 
nificance to life while it will necessarily lessen crime 
and pauperism. 

In my observations I desire briefly to examine the 
aims and tendencies of the two methods of educational 
training, for the system which is opposed by superficial 
politicians is in many respects fundamentally unlike 
the old method. I also desire to point out the valid 
claims of the new upon the favorable consideration of 
those who are too thoughtful to mistake an epithet of 
contempt or a shaft of ridicule tor an argument. 

THE OLD EDUCATION. 


The old system trained the intellect along certain 
narrow lines and wedded thought to books; thus its ten- 
dency was often repressive, and it too frequently de- 
stroyed that vigorous independence of thought and 
originality of conception which have been responsible 
for almost every great discovery the world has seen. 
The pupil learned to take his ideas from books rather 
than indulge in original reasoning ; indeed, frequently 
under the old method the child who presumed to ques- 
tion was asked in supercilious tones by the parrot-like 
teacher if he imagined he knew more than the author 
of the text-book. It was this repressive tendency of 
the old system which led to the criticism, which unfor- 
tunately was often very just, that our educational insti- 
tutions “were polishing pebbles and dimming dia- 
monds,”” Moreover, the child failed to associate writ- 
ten thought with objective realities, and thus passed 
through life with his school learning in one mental 
compartment and his practical knowledge in another. 

The spirit of the old method, while fostering scholas- 
ticism and a reverence for the authority of the past, 
was not favorable to the development of genius, to 
original conceptions, or to the inventive spirit ; more- 
over, there was nothing about it which tended to dig- 
nify manual labor. The child who to-day manufactures 
a box, makes a chair of cardboard, or models an object 
in clay, has called into action his inventive skill along 
practical lines, while, what is still more vitally import- 
ant, he has learned, at the most receptive moment in 
the formative period of life, to enjoy manual work in the 
miniature and to regard it as interesting and “ respect- 
able.” Had these new methods been brought into re- 
quisition earlier in our history, the conscious or uncon- 
scious contempt for manual labor, present to so great a 
degree in the minds of those trained under the old 
method, would not to-day curse the very atmosphere of 
social life. One of the most fatal defects of the old 
system was its failure to impress the dignity of physical 
labor on the minds of its scholars, by bringing them in 
practical relationship to physical work, and while the 
method at present employed in our primary schools is 
only a step in the right direction, it at once stimulates 
the inventive spirit, dignifies physical work, and gives 
the youthful brain,.by association with school life, an 
appreciation of manual labor which takes away the idea 
that it is degrading. 

In many respects the old-time conceptions of educa- 
tion resembled the ideals held by the Chinese. The 
brain of the young fronted the past rather than the 
future, and the intellect was drilled along hard and 
fast lines while the higher and finer elements of 
child nature were permitted to rest dormant during 
most receptive period of life. The ethical side of the 
youthful nature, from whence comes the purest and 
highest pleasures and which contributes so much 
toward a noble character, was at best only incidentally 
touched upon. .One result of this lack in character de- 
velopment or moral culture is apparent to-day in the 
merciless selfishness of some of our shrewdest business 
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men,who do not hesitate to commit deeds which in- 
crease the burdens and add tothe misery of millions 
of their fellow creatures. A further result may be seen 
in the rapid colonization of Canada from our centers of 
wealth, due very largely to this fatal lack of develop- 
ing the moral character during the plastic hours of 
early childhood. The new system seeks to remedy the 
defects of the old. The most progressive and thought- 
ful teachers, who are also careful students of social and 
ethical problems, have observed that man’s life is 
largely molded by impressions and thoughts given at 
certain periods in life, and at no time has thought such 
destiny-fixing power as during the early years of life, 
when the brain is plastic and receptive. 

The child who at school receives only dull and irk- 
some instruction, and into whose home life the higher 
pleasures do not enter, will soon have his brain filled 
with low ideals and a taste for gross pleasures found on 
the sensual plane. Let the mind during this formative 
period brood upon these base objects and imagining, 
and a downward bent is given to life. Low jests, coarse 
language, and frequent participation in vicious and de- 
grading deeds in order to gratify abnormally developed 
passions, result in making aman _ with low ideals, sen- 
sual tastes, and uncontrollable appetites ; a man who is 
likely to squander the little he may earn in drink, and 
who is liable to become a criminal or a pauper. 

THE NEW EDUCATION. 

The fact that children during the period when 
the brain is plastic come under ennobling influences, 
when their brains are filled with thoughts and ideals 
seductively presented, but which are refining in charac- 
ter, the aspirations, tastes, and, in fact, bent of life will 
in a large proportion of cases respond to these upward 
impulses, is to have a productive application. The new 
education would fill the brain with music and song; it 
teaches the child to draw and color, and thereby gives 
him a taste, which, while positively refining in its direct 
influence, is also subtly developing a deep-rooted appre- 
ciation of the glories of nature and art undreamed of 
before. Through his young brain, instead of the vile 
jests and repulsive storics of the street, float strains of 
melody breathing sentiments of patriotism, of noble 
attainments, and of love. He sees the glory of the sun- 
set with a sense of keen delight, whereas before he 
never so much as noticed the splendor of the greatest 
of all artists. Every flower possesses a new charm. 
The art galleries and museums hold for him an interest 
far greater than the saloon holds for his father. 

In a word the influence of this new education has 
been the practical carrying out of the divine injunction 
to “overcome evil with good.” The teacher has opened 
the windows of the soul and revealed anew world whose 
pure pleasures exalt, and will prove a rich heritage 
through life. This is one marked tendency of the new 
education, and this is the influence exerted to a greater 
or less degree by music, drawing, color-work, and model- 
ing which the enemies of the new education contemptu- 
ously dismissed as useless “fads.” 

Another serious flaw in the old system lay in its indif- 
ference to the proper development of the physical 
body. Through this fatal defect hundreds of the 
brightest minds emerged from our educational institu- 
tions, learned in the wisdom of books, but with physical 
constitutions wrecked, doomed to a life of invalidism, 
painful alike to themselves and those who were unfor- 
tunate enough to be associated with them. Now, the 
new education recognizes the necessity of a sound body, 
as well as a strong mind and noble character ; hence it 
teaches physical culture, which tends not only to de- 
velop health, but also gives to the child the easy grace 
of movement which hitherto has been a marked charac 
teristic of children coming from homes of wealth, cul- 
ture and refinement, and here again its tendency is to 
lift the aggregate of young life to a higher plane of 
being. 

The old system of popular teaching was productive 
of much good, and was a splendid step in advance of 
the general illiteracy of the masses in earlier times. It 
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was a distinct progressive step in the history of popu- 
lar development, but what met the limited requirements 
of the civilization of yesterday falls far short of the 
higher demands of the present, and, while not dispar- 
aging the good qualities of the old, it is our duty to rec- 
ognize its serious defects, and so far as possible remedy 
them. ; 

Briefly, then, there are these vital points of difference 
between the old system and the new education. The 
former trained the intellect along certain lines of 
thought. It taught the studious pupil to read and 
write, to become more or less proficient in arithmetic, 
to know a little of geography, history, grammar, and 
some other studies, but even here, while accomplishing 
much good, it frequently made bookworms rather than 
independent thinkers of the brightest brains, while to 
children of duller mentality its didactic methods ren- 
dered schooling irksome, so that the most vital hours of 
life often pass without the child receiving the indelible 
ideals of a noble life—astrong taste for good literature, 
a keen appreciation for the beauties of nature and art, 
and the refinement which comes from music and con- 
tact with the fine arts. Its tendency was to develop the 
intellect by book training, while the character on ‘the 
one hand and the physical body on the other, received 
comparatively little attention. 

On the other hand, the new education addresses itself 
to body, brain, and soul. It recognizes fully the value 
of book learning, but at the same time guards against 
that pedantic reverence for books and for ancient 
thought which tends to make imitators. It fronts the 
dawn rather than theevening. It stimulates the inven- 
tive and creative spirit by teaching the child in the 
primary school to manufacture boxes, chairs, and to 
model in clay. It also thus early in life establishes a 
right idea in regard to the dignity of manual labor and 
gives an added interest to the common things of life; 
the child who makes a little box in school finds a pleas- 
ure and interest in the large box on the street, not 
known before. Now, one of the great functions of edu- 
cation is to quicken thought, to awaken the creative 
spirit, and to develop originality of thought. 

Secondly, it develops the capacity for enjoying the 
highest and most elevating pleasures by the introduc- 
tion of music, drawing, painting, and modeling, and by 
calling constantly into the mind noble and pure 
ideals. 

Thirdly, it develops the physical body and gives the 
easy grace of refinement to the movement of the 
body. 

In a word, the new system aims to develop the body 
that the pupil may carry an atmosphere of health 
through life ; to illuminate the brain, giving not only a 
trained intellect, but a mind capable of forming inde- 
pendent judgment ; to cultivate the higher nature that 
the finest sentiments of life and the most real sources 
of delight may be fully appreciated by the awakened 
soul, and thus give to the republic a normal manhood 
and womanhood. 

¥ 


Mr. Flower speaks of “developing the moral char- 
acter during the plastic howrs of early childhood.” We 
usually hear of the “plastic years of childhood,” but 
this writer strikes a deeper note. It is hour by hour 
that character is built, and the greater its immaturity, 
the greater the power of what may be put, for good or 
evil, into “one little hour.” Not that every hour may 
be an hour of intense moral growth. There is such a 
thing as moral rest as well as moral exercise. During 
the periods of rest, the moral nature is preparing itself 
for further growth when the time for thinking on some 
ethical theme or doing some good act shall return. 
Every hour and its needs should be the subject of 
special study. The hour of theoretical ethics when 
moral questions are. studied and moral sentiments 
aroused by thinking ; the hour of practical ethics, when 
the opportunity for doing arrives; and the hour of rest, 
when morals are not thought of, but the mind is turned 
to other subjects, 
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Great Teachers of the Past 


1500. 


Schools at Close of the Medieval Age. 


Four hundred years ago there were no public schools 
in Europe. The schools that existed were ecclesiastical 
institutions whose sole object was to make the pupils 
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A MEDIAEVAL SCHOOL. 


obedient servants of the church. Education was re- 
garded as a mere preparation for trades, professions, 
and clerical duties. There were no schools for girls 
anywhere ; if parents desired to have their daughters 
instructed, they let them learn Latin. The great mass 
of the people was kept in a state of ignorance and bar- 
barism. 

The school teachers of that time were a decidedly dis- 
reputable lot of men. Employees of the church who were 
not fit to perform any higher (?) duties were put into the 
school-room. These were the aristocrats, as it were, of the 
trade. The majority of the schoolkeepers were disabled 
soldiers, tradesmen who could not earn enough money 
at their work to provide for their families, vagabonds 
looking for shelter during the inclement winter months, 
etc, 

The discipline of the school was never more cruel. 
Erasmus Alberus (1500-1553) writes: ‘“‘ When I went to 
school I have often witnessed how horribly the poor 
children were treated: their heads were run against 
the walls and my own was also not spared. I was eight 
years old when [ had a teacher who when he was full of 
wine, yea full of the devil, drew me sleeping from the 
straw on which [ lay, took me by the feetand pulled me 
around, up and down, as though I were a plough, so 
that my head was dragged over the ground and was well 
bruised. . . . Then he began another game (!) : he took 
a pole and compelled me to climb up to the top and then 
let it fall so that I struck the ground ; that was to make 
good ingenii, as he thought. Finally he took me and 
shoved me into a bag and hung me out of the window. 

; . L was taught so well that I could not decline a 
noun when I was fourteen.” 

During the whole of the medieval period instruction 
was wholly dependent upon the priesthood. The head 
of the church was the head of the school. Teaching 
was not regarded as a special study, but merely as a 
branch of theology, and:the least important at that. 


Four Centuries. 


1900. 


Revival of Learning. 

In the 14th century a movement had been set afoot 
that was destined to become a power and to scatter the 
darkness of medievalism. A small body of men began 
to emancipate themselves from the despotism of tradi- 
tion and to reflect upon the destiny of man and the 
purpose and means of education. They compared the 
degenerated human race with the ideals of true man- 
hood as described by the classics of Rome and Greece. 
Here man was degraded to a mere fraction in an un- 
yielding social organism, there the individual man 
counted for something; here intellectual pursuits were 
reserved for a few favored ones, there every man had 
access to the fountains of knowledge; here cast-iron 
formalism and groping in the darkness of narrow, 
dreary, and monotonous scholasticism, there art, science, 
and literature flourished. To rejuvenate mankind after 
the model of classic antiquity became the end and aim 
of their work. 

This movement, commonly called Aumanism, began in 
Italy and from there spread over the whole Eurore. 
In Germany it resulted in the Reformation, a most im- 
portant event in the history of education, as it led tothe 
birth of the primary school and the system of mocern 
state instruction, and introduced a new, sudjective in- 
struction and principle of individuality and reascn. 
The greatest among the German humanists were Luther, 
Melanchthon, Trotzendorf, Sturm, and Neander, 


» 


Rise of Realism, 

The learning of dead languages and religious dogmas 
was given undue prominence in the schools of the human- 
ists. The practical side of life was ignored. ‘The main 
interest of the age centered in the advancement of the 
higher institutions of learning; the elementary school 
was neglected. 

The opposition that naturally arose against this one- 
sided turning away from the requirements of actual life, 
found its first forcible expression in the writings of 
Rabelais. He was followed by Montaigne and Bacon. 
The movement started by these men has been called 
realism because it aimed at practical life-efficiency above 
- everything else, and 
was most closely con- 
nected with reality. 

Four distinctive 
steps will be noticed 
in the growth of the 
movement : 

1. The necessity of 
instruction in sciences 
and arts was shown 
and the method out- 
lined.—Rade/ais. 

2. Introduced in 

school-room practice, 
the lack of a logical 
organization of the 
sciences became ap- 
parent.—.Schools of the 
Jesuits. 
3, Thesciences were 
reconstructed, a uni- 
versal and concrete 
method worked out, and a systematic and complete 
application of the method to the facts of nature deter- 
mined.— Bacon. 

4. The principles of Bacon were transplanted into the 
theory of teaching.—Ratich and Comenius. 
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FRANCIS BACON (1561-1671). 


Bacon (Lord Verulam), the founder of empirical phil- 
osophy, was born in London, 1:56), and died at High- 
gate, 1626. His principal works are the well known 
“Essays,” the “ Advancement of Learning,” and the 
“Novum Organum.” He was the first to make the 
method of induc- 
tion the object of 
comprehensive re- 
flection and inves- 
tigation.’ He de- 
voted his life to the 
inauguration of a 
reform of the ex- 
isting sciences and 
the reconstruction 
of all knowledge. 

SCHOOLS OF THE 
JESUITS. 

In order to stem 
the torrent of free 
thought that began 
with the birth of 
Protestantism, 
Loyola (1491-1556) 
organized the order 
of Jesuits. The 
schools established 
by them were for 
almost two centuries the foremost institutions of Jearn- 
ing. Francis Bacon pointed them out as models to his 
time. “As regards pedagogics,” he wrote (DeAug. 
Scient., vol. 6, ch. 4), “consult the schools of the Jesuits; 
they are the best that has ever existed in this direction.” 

The Jesuits adopted a carefully planned educational 
theory; in their school organization they followed 
Melanchthon ; in, methods Sturm was their model; in 
discipline the principles and scheme of Trotzendorf 
were their guide; the ideas of Rabelais respecting the 
teaching of arts and sciences, physical training, and play 
were put in practice. 

While there exists wide divergence of opinion regard- 
ing the order itself,it is conceded that it made great con- 
tributions to the advancement of educational practice. 


r 
The Seventeenth Century. 


Ratich* (1571-1634) made an attempt to introduce 
principles of Bacon’s philosophy in 
pedagogics. But as he aimed at noto- 
riety and self-aygrandisement rather 
than the good of education, his work 
lost much of its force. By his agita- 
tions for school reform he prepared 
the way for the later masters in the 
educational field ; that is perhaps his 
greatest merit, Comenius accom- 
plished infinitely more: he worked 
with disinterested zeal for the eleva- 
tion of the people and framed a system 
of education that up to this day has 
not been equaled in harmonious com- 
pleteness. He built on Bacon and 
adopted what appeared sound from 
Ratich’s system. Latin, which up to 
that time was considered the one and 
all in education, was forced into the 
background and instruction in the 
mother-tongue pushed to the front. 
Comenius demanded that teaching 
should begin with an actual observation of things and 
not with a verbal description of them, and should follow 
the natural development of the mind. He elevated ed- 
ucation to the rank of an art, regulated by a distinctive 
theory. 


*Or Ratke. 
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Joun Amos CoMENIUS (1592-1671). 


Comenius (Komensky), the most influential education- 
ist of the seventeenth century, was born at Hungarian- 
Brod, Moravia, March 28, 1592, and died at Amsterdam, 
Holland, Nov. 15, 1671. 

As teacher of a school at Prerau, he attempted a re- 
form of teaching 
after the plan of 


Ratke’s “Im- 
provement of In- 
struction.” He 


published his first 
great work, the 
“Janua Lingu- 
arum_ Reserata”’ 
in 1631. The mas- 
ter work of Co- 
menius, the “Did- 
actica) Magna,” 
written originally 
in Bohemian, ap- 
peared ina Latin 
translation about 
1638. An abstract 
of this book was 
published in Eng- 
land. The “ Did- 
actica” was the 
first complete sys- 
tematic treatise 
on education ever written. The best known of the 
works of Comenius is the “Orbis Pictus” (The World 
in Pictures), the first picture book for the sytematic in- 
struction of children. Jt appeared at Nuremberg, in 
1657,a0d was for almost two centuries the most popular 
text-t ook for the instruction of children. 


¥ 
The Eighteenth Century. 


Education Built on a Psychological Basis. 





J. A. COMENIUS. 


Comenius lived ina stormy age. His whole manhood 
was coincident with the Thirty Years’ War and the in- 
surrections that followed in its train. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the plans of education that he 
proposed did not immediately go into effect. A period 
of complete exhaustion of the peuple followed. Com- 
merce, manufacture, agriculture, the trades and profes- 
sions had suffered greatly. The struggle for material 
existence absorbed all interests. An 
ideal plan of education could not 
satisfy the people ; it wanted tangible 
results—something that would make 
the children practical wage-earners. 
This desire asserted itself in peda- 
gogics. Locke came forward with a 
scheme for the bringing up of practi- 
cal “ gentlemen;” Basedow continued 
and extended it so as to embrace the 
bourgeoisie and to supply the world 
with wise rulers, good professional 
men, practical business men, skilled 
mechanics, etc, Pestalozzi started 
out to help the farmers and to furnish 
the children of the poor in general 
with the knowledge and skill necessary 
to lighten the burden of their lot. 
Material happiness was for a while 
the end for which the educationists 
labored. But although these men 
started out with so low an aim in view, 
their conception of education broadened gradually, and 
when they finally gave to the world the result of their 
investigations, they presented schemes more perfect than 
there had ever beenshownbefore. More perfect, we say, 
because they placed education on a firm basis—the laws 
of the inner life of man. 
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Joun LOCKE (1632-1704). 


Locke, the illustrious English philosopher, was born 
at Wrighton, in Somersetshire, August 29, 1632, and 





J. B. BASEDOW. 


died at Oates, in Essex, October 28, 1704. - His greatest 
work, the LZssay Concerning Human Understanding, was 
published in 1690. This was followed in 1693 by his 
pedagogic treatise, the Zhoughts on 
Education. His well-known book on 
The Conduct of the Understanding ap- 
peared after his death. 


JoHN BERNARD BASEDOW (1723-1790). 


Basedow was born at Hamburg, Sep- 
tember 12, 1723. In 1774, he estab- 
lished the Philanthropin at Dessau, a 
model school in which his plans were 
put in operation. This institution 
continued for twenty years. Its in- 
fluence has done more to banish 
abuses from the school-rooms than all 
that had been said and written up to 
that time. Basedow died at Magde- 
burg July 24, 1790. 


Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778). 


Rousseau was born in Geneva, June 
28, 1712, and died at Ermenonville, 
near Paris, July 2, 1778. Some one 
has summed up his life and work in this laconic criti- 
cism: “Jean Jacques Rousseau was éorn at Geneva, 
thought at Paris, wrote at Montmorency, plagued and 
tormented himself every- 
where. His dody he left to 
Ermenonville, his ead to 
Emile, his Aeart to Julia, 
and in his Social Contract 
he bequeathed to the 
world the restlessness of his 
soul.” The Soctal Contract 
became the text-book of 
the French Revolution. 
“La Nouvelle Heloise 
(Julia), written to turn all 
hearts to nature for the 
sources of highest and 
purest delights, stands to- 
day unrivaled in beauty of 
description, the master- 
work of a poetic genius. 








Emile has become a classic 
in the literature of educa- 
2 tion. 
Pestalozzi was greatly influenced by this educational 
Message and was inspired with the thought to help ad- 
vance the education of the people. 





J. J. ROUSSEAU. 
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The Nineteenth Century. 
JoHN Henry PEsTALozzi (1746-1827). 


Pestalozzi was born at Zurich, January 12, 1746. His 
whole life was conse- 
crated to the uplift- 
ing of the poor, sup- 
pressed people of 
Switzerland. “ Ad/ 
Sor others, nothing for 
himself,” which is in- 
scribed on his monu- 
ment, tells the story 
of his life. His edu- 
cational work began 
with the founding of 
a house of refuge and 
closed with the es- 
tablishment of a 
school for children 
of the poor. 

Pestalozzi is justly 
honored as the foun- 
der of modern peda- 
gogics. His influ- 
ence, particularly on 
elementary educa- 
tion, has been prodigiously powerful. The primary 
school of to-day is built on his foundation principles. 
His ideas have immortal power. They have been 
further developed by his followers, 
practically by Diesterweg and Freoebel, 
theoretically by Herbart and Beneke. 
Rosenkranz, whose work on the “ Phil- 
osophy of Education” is well known 
to American educators, was a Pesta- 
lozzian. Herbert Spencer also should 
be mentioned among the iliustrious 
followers of the great teacher of Yver- 
don. 





HERBART, 


HERBART AND BENEKE, 


The theories of Herbart and Beneke, 
as developed in the past fifty years, 
represent the best that has been 
reached in the evolution of pedago- 
gics. They contain nothing new. But 
they have brought system and order 
into pedagogics. They have used the 
ideas of the great masters of all ages as 
building material for a science of ped- 
e agogics. Tobe understood, the history 
of education must be studied, With- 


jig= 
i 





F. FRCEBEL. 


out this study there can be no progress. The experience 
of the teachers for centuries back are the best guides 
that the thoughtful educator can choose. 
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Pestalozzian Era. 
FRENCH INFLUENCE AND JEFFERSON, 

In the Southern states began a great educational 
movement after the Revolution. The ideas of the French 
encyclopedists and Rousseau were the Cominant forces. 
Thomas Jefferson joined it, and it is owing mainly to 
his zeal and energetic reform work 
that it gave a powerful impulse to the 
regeneration of education. His prim- 
ary object was the establishment of a 
state university on the principles pro- 
mulgated by the French thinkers. But 
he was no less interested in common 
school education. In 1770, he intro- 
duced into the General Assembly a 
bill providing for the foundation of 
schools, for the free training of all free 
children, male and female, for three 
years in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. His broad plan comprised 
primary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion. “ Were it necessary,” he wrote 
to Cabell in 1823, “to give up cither 
the primaries or the university, I 
would rather abandon the last.” 

In the history of American educa- 
tion the work of no man has had a 
more powerful and far-reaching influ- 
ence than that of Thomas Jefferson. The great educa- 
tional revival after the war of 1812 Sprang from this 
source. 

»* 


First News of Pestalozzi. 
MACLURE AND NFFF. 

The news of Pestaluzzi’s educational work had 
reached the United States already in the first de- 
cade of the present century. 

Neff published a book on education, in 1808, the first 
account of Pestalozzi’s plan that appeared in ourcountry. 
Unfortunately he had too little knowledge of the 
language of the country to express himself clearly and 
pointedly, and his work had but little effect. Maclure 
accomplished more. Through articles in the Vational 
/ntelligencer and lectures, he interested a large number 
of intelligent Americans in Pestalozzi’s work and prin- 
ciples of education. 


JosepH CARRINGTON CABELL. 


Another man to whom our country owes much for the 
introduction of the Pestalozzian ideas, is Jogeph Car- 
rington Cabell, a Virginian. He was a graduate of Wil- 
liam and Mary College. Educational methods appear 
to have been his principal object of inquiry. He was 
particularly interested in 
Swiss education. He visited 
Pestalozzi at Yverdon and 
studied his school and the 
principles on which it was 
built. He afterwards en- 
deavored to introduce the 
Pestalozzian system in Vir- 
ginia. In 1806 he returned 
from his tour of educational 
observation. His influence 
in educational matters, par- 
ticularly in founding the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, was 
“second only to that of Jef- 
ferson.” 





H. MANN. 


EDUCATIONAL AWAKENING, 
Meanwhile a reform had been begun in the organiz- 
ation of the higher institutions of learning, owing 


“4mainly to Jefferson’s plan in the founding of the !ni- 


versity of Virginia. Then followed the great educational 
revival that spread over the whole country and brought 
new life into the systems of public instruction. Asso- 
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ciations were formed to promote the diffusion of peda- 
gogic principles. The Western Literary Institute and 
College of Professional Teachers, begun in Cincinnati, 
became a powerful agency in education. Lyman 
Beecher and C, E,. Stowe were among its enthusiastic 
members. Mrs. Sigourney and Mrs. Willard wrote 
papers on female education for it. State educational 
associations came into. existence. 
Teachers’ institutes, were organized. 
Normal schools were opened and be- 
came state institutions, owing mainly 
to the exertions of two men—James 
G. Carter, “the father of normal 
schools,” to whose efforts was due the 
passage of the Normal School Act in 
Massachusetts (1838), and Edmund 
Dwight, who gave a large sum of 
money to found the first establish- 
ment of this kind. The Massachusetts 
state normal was opened in 1839, at 
Lexington. 





THE Horace MANN ERA. 


Much had been said and written be- 
fore that on the improvement of edu- 
cation. Inthe higher institutions new 
life had begun in the days of Jefferson, 
but the common school had been neg- 
lected. Through the efforts of Mann 
the friends of education were stirred up everywhere to 
action. What up to that time had been held in theory 
was now to be put in practice. A revolt began against 
the methods employed. Better school buildings were 
erected, the old slab benches thrown out, commodious 
desks were brought into the school, and the interior 


as well as the exterior made more attractive. The 
discipline of the school became less harsh. ‘The 
idea took root somewhat that mental development 
and not text-book study was to be aimed at. The 


new ideas needed men and women better prepared 
as teachers. Normal schools were founded to supply 
them. The first state institution was that at Lex- 
ington, Mass. New York followed by establishing 
a normalschoolat Albany. To David P. Page who was 
its first principal the American public school owes a 
debt of gratitude. Not only did he give his pupils a 
thorough preparation for their future duties, but he in- 
spired then with a love of teaching, which to him 
meant the highest and noblest profession, a co-opere- 
tion with God in the education of the American people. 


FRCEBELIAN WORKERS IN AMERICA. 


As early as 1850 Froeebel’s work became known 1n this 
country. Dr. Barnard called attention to it. Then 
came Miss Elizabeth Peabody, 
and it is mainly due to her un- 
tiring missionary efforts that 
Froebel’s ideas were dissemin- 
ated and the _ kindergarten 
firmly established on American 
soil. Froebel was a disciple 
of Pestalozzi. The discussion 
of his ideas gave a deeper 
meaning to Pestalozzianism, 
and thus the elementary school 
derived a substantial gain. 


HERBARTIAN PEDAGOGICS. 


At present efforts are made 
to acquaint the teachers of the 
country with the works of Her- 
bart, the founder of scientific 
pedagogics. A translation of Lange’s ApPERCEPTION 
has been published, to provide material for the 
study of the most interesting phase of the Herbar- 
tian system. Rooper’s A Pot or GREEN FEATHERS: A 
STuDY IN APPERCEPTION treats the same subject and has 
become very popular. 





D. P. PAGE. 





*By courtesy of the American Book Company. 
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Education at the Close of the 


1492. 


LV ineteenth Century, 


1892. 


As disclosed by the Columbian Exposition and by representative schools. 





T can only be attempted in this article to 
give a glimpse of the educational situa- 
tion as the nineteenth century is about 
to expire, and the twentieth century to 
come in. The object is not to show the 
number of pupils in the schools, the 
amount expended in teaching them; in 
fact, no statistical information is aimed 
at. The aim is rather to portray the 
educational movement, or to show the 
trend of that movement. 

Four hundred years have elapsed 
since the schools of Columbus’ day 
strove to diffuse the limited knowledge then possessed. The 
apparatus, the buildings, the knowledge communicated, the aims 
of the teacher, the expectations of the pupils, the courses of 
study, all these differed from those of to-day, for the world was 
different. Signs of accelerated movement appeared among the 

European nations as the 15th century closed; the sailing of Col- 

umbus was only one of these; the news he brought back was an 

electric shock to Europe. 

The discovery of the art of printing pre- 
ceded the sailing of Columbus just half a 
century and the vast changes that have 
taken place in these 400 years really turn on 
that, and not on what the Italian navigator 
accomplished. It is believed that America 
had been previously discovered, but it was 
done in times when there was no certain and 
rapid way to distribute information by the 
art of printing. The four centuries now 
about to close are notable for untiring ef- 
forts to accelerate the acquirement and com- 
munication of knowledge; it is apparent 
that the ability to read and write will be in 
the possession of the entire human race be- 
fore many centuries have passed. The 
SCHOOL has risen to a place of high public 
importance. 

Schools have existed as far back as we can 
traceman. When he emerged from the bar- 
baric stage, there was an instinctive apprecia- 
tion of their relation to the welfare of the 
race. The English people seem to have led 
in the placing of schools on some permanent 
foundation, Cambridge university is on a 
foundation that was laid in 630; a school is 
mentioned at Oxford by Pope Martin in 802. 
To this King Alfred added others in 879; a 
school was founded at Winchester in 1373 
which still exists ; one was founded at Eton in 1443. These are 
all anti-Columbian dates. But the ancient and the modern idea 
of the school greatly differ. That all children rich and poor have 
equal claims for education, that the teacher should be a person of 
more than ordinary ability, that the curriculum should go far be- 
yond the few arts that bear directly upon getting a livelihood, 
that the child is to be considered of ‘value, in fact that the world 
is to take the interests of the coming generations into serious ac- 
count, are modern ideas. That the book is to be used in school 
to aid the pupil to go towards real knowledge as a rail-car ena- 
bles him to reach a destination, that he is to be encouraged to 
observe and think for himself, that his ability is not to be meas- 
ured by what he can cram into his memory. that his stay in school 
is to be made pleasant, that he is to be treated there with the ut- 
most justice and kindness, are modern ideas. 

It is to be note+ as a modern idea that the work done by the 
pupil in the school ought to receive most thoughtful attention of 
the people at large. Exposition of work done in school-rooms 
has become an important feature in America during the past 
decade, 

The Columbian exposition will enable the adeas of education at 
the close of the 19th century to be contrasted with those enter- 
tained at the close of the 15th century. The educational exhibits 
are gathered from a wide field and form a distinct and important 
feature of the exposition. A very clear knowledge of what is 
going on in the schools of America in 1893 can be ascertained 
from an examination of the vast collections of pupils’ work. As 
but a little can be exhibited in the limits of this article the attempt 
will be to discover the trend of the educational thought of 




















the world as the last sands of the century are passing away. 

Considering the work in its large lines, and looking broadly 
and deeply as space will allow at the educational aspects 
of the times, it will be seen that ‘here zs a higher valua- 
tion of the child and a deeper sympathy with him. \tis hardly 
too much to say that every child in the American schools 
has learned that the work of children was to have a place in the 
Columbian exposition; and avast number of the children are 
represented in some form of work. The work of very tiny hands 
is shown, for a striking characteristic of the idea of these years is 
that education should begin as soon as the child leaves its 
mother’s arms. It has accepted the kindergarten. and the hu- 
manity that is embodied in that novel system of instruction, The 
boy at school, down toa period reaching these present years, was 
looked upon as possessed of an evil disposition ; the sufferings of 
children having poor memories, or tendencies toward play, will 
never be written. The ancient seal of the grammar school at 
Hawkeshead, England, where Wordsworth was a pupil. represents 
a master with a bundle of birch-rods in his right hand; he points 
upward with his left. But a brighter day has dawned. It is no 





SCENE IN a KINDERGARTEN. —(Fig. 1.) 


longer wicked for the child to make pictures or fold paper in 
various forms. 

The Kindergarten has been fully accepted, After a steady 
debate of over a quarter of a century it has been assented to that 
its principles are founded in the deepest philosophy of childhood. 

A glimpse into a kindergarten shows there is an absolute at- 
tempt to render the child happier. (Fig. 1.) The exhibits sent 
in from kindergartens will probably create more astonishment 
than those from high schools. 

A comprehension of the kindergarten is certain to give to the 
entire body of teachers broader ideas as to what education really 
is. The child was once supposed to be under the educational 
process only when he had a book in hishand. It was the dis- 
covery of Froebel that the work of the mother was scientific in 
the highest degree; a discovery made in the present century. 
“How Gertrude Teaches Her Children,” by Pestalozzi, shows 
that he still earlier than Froebel was following the immortal 
Bacon, attempting to deduce laws from observing phenomena. 

These two men have given a decided bent to the educational 
thought of the century; have affected it more than any other 
stream of thought has been affected. Pestalozzi rightly said, 
“I have turned the car of education around.’’ That he would so 
have affected his times seems altogether like a romance ; he pre- 
pared the world to be ready to believe in Froebel whose first 
presentation of his games were looked upon with contempt 
Those who watched his processes and compared them with the 
usual school processes and called him an ‘old fool,” but pro- 
nounced the verdict of the age ip which they lived. But his 
wisdom has been vindicated. 
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The rude buildings once used 
for the district or neighborhood 
schools are rapidly giving way to 
well-built and often architectur- 
ally attractive ones. (Fig. 3.) 

The cities are erecting struc- 
tures for educational purposes on 
a grand scale. 

While there has been a great 
expansion in the direction of pub- 
lic schools, the private school 
interest has by no means neg- 
lected to keep pace with the 
march of improvement. These 
with the academies and colleges 
form a most important part of 
the educational forces at work, 
(Fig. 4.) 

The buildings that have been 
erected for school purposes dur- 
ing the last quarter of the century 
are in remarkable contrast with 
those erected at any time pre- 
vious. 

The most expensive building 
in the towns on the prairies in 
the northern belt of states, is the 
one the people have erected for 
the public school. Matters relat- 
ing to lighting, locating, and 
ventilating have been considered 

The primary schools are passing out of the stage of formalism 4S Well as they have been understood. _ 
and routinism, once so prevalent. into that of an application of The buildings in the cities are oftentimes almost palaces ; the 
natural means to promote appropriate mental, moral, and physi- floors, wainscots, desks, and doors are of hard wood; the 
cal development. ‘The question, “ Are the chil- 
dren happy ?” is being considered as well as the 
question “ Are they learning their lessons?” 
Ex-Supt. Eliot, of Boston, says that when he 
proposed the first question to a primary princi- 
pal she seemed startled, and finally replied that 
she did not consider it important to know. 
But a decided change has taken place and great 
efforts are now made to cause the child to be 
happier at school than at home by permitting 
the influences that come from associating with 
a number of his own age to have sway, and to 
make them assist in his education. 

There ts a determination apparent to con- 
duct the educational work on a large, generous, 
and effective basis. 

The expenditure of money for school build- 
ings has risen rapidly during the past fifty years; 
a stranger cannot cross the continent without concluding that the ceiling is metal. There is a tendency to secure space for play 
American people puta high value on education; the largest and grounds; and, costly as land is, “ out of door play grounds ” may 
most attractive structure in a new and struggling town willbe the be considered as a needful feature in the public schools that will 
common school-house. be constructed in the near future. 





IN A FRENCH ScHOOL. (Fig. 2.) 











A Two-Room Scuoot-Hotse. (Fig. 3.) 


’ Many of the buildings 
; or private school purposes 
Fs are also exceedingly ele- 
: acts : i gant; the one for the Ber- 
gis ier keley School in New York 
~e¥* | cityis an example. While 
/ it might be supposed that 
oe the appropriation of 
money to the support of 
public schools would di- 
minish the number and 
force of private schools, it 
see ms not to be the case. 
All really strongly con- 
ducted private schools 
seem to flourish. The 
Business Colleges are ex- 
amples of this in a marked 
degree. The Parochial 
schools are further evi- 
dences that education is 
considered a proper sub- 
ject for a generous ex- 
penditure of money. In 
fact, the American people 
have entered upon what 
may be termed the “ edu- 
cational age.” All classes 
see the perpetuity that of 
the republic depends on 
education ; all are agreed 
that the “ golden age” is 
to come through advance- 
THAYER ACADEMY BRAINTREE, Mass. (Fig. 4.) ment and not regression 
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IN A FRENCH SCHOOL. 


The interest in education reaches all classes, all races, and 
both sexes. By different lines of argument the enlightened 
world has arrived at one conclusion, that knowledge should be 
possessed by all the people ; where there is a difference of opinion 
it is in regard to the quantity mainly. The 44 states, the six ter- 
ritories, and the federal district have common ideas concerning 
the duty of each to offer the opportunity of education to every 
child in their bounds, no matter what its nationality, its color, or 
itssex. The opportunities proposed for the negroes have been en- 
larged, asit has been seen that they possessed as genuine a thirst 
for knowledge as the whites in the same phase of development. 
(Fig. 6.) 

The Indian.—The Indian is now comprehended, and astyle of 
training has been discovered by which he can become civilized. 
Much time has been lost because the education of the Indian was 
begun with demanding that he should learri from a book. 

The Negro.—Now the same steps are pointed out to him that 
the white race has taken—namely, by working with his hands at 
the arts of life. At the close of the war a beginning was made, 
which has grown to large dimensions ; normal schools have been 
established, the one at Atlanta, Georgia, doing a priceless work. 
The schools taught by its graduates in Florida take an excellent 
rank. Fisk university is well known ; its graduates furnish prin- 
cipals for graded schools, of which a large number exist at the 
south. Thecut shows a class-room in the Hampton institute, a 
school that gives instruction in manual work—work to render the 
negro self-supporting. 

The schools at Carlisle and at Hampton propose to teach the 
Indian the arts of life. If the subject is carefully considered it 
will be seen that the white race has passed along the evolutionary 
path from barbarism to enlightenment by means of 
work ,; ithas attaimed its eminence by work ; it will 
make further attainments by woré. The first effort 
made over a hundred years ago was disastrous ; it 
proposed to gather the young Indians into school- 
rooms and set them to learn from books; there are a 
few instancs where Latin and Greek were placed 
before the Indian ! ; 

The later method has been successful. Work that 
would produce a living has been given; also a train- 
ing in the arts of life, such as cooking, sewing, farm- 
ing, house building; the latter gives training to the 
mental faculties; there is need of thinking, meas- 
uring, calculating, planning, devising. In this way 
the Indian is interested; he is set at something he 
can do, something to which he can apply the train- 
ing he already has--a great principle in education 
to be ever observed; he is educated or fitted to 
enter on a new life when he goes back to his home. 

The Salaries of Teachers.—The placing of edu- 
cation among the serious objects of the republic to 
be administered upon, as the courts, the commercial, 
and the financial interests are, has caused the expen- 
diture of larger sums of money. The pay of but 
few teachers before 1850 rose about $1,000 per an- 
num; but there is a greater liberality apparent; 
there is a feeling that men who have given much 

abor and thought to preparation for the work of 
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teaching or supervising must be well 
paid. The salary of President Mac 
Alister, Drexel institute, is $10,000 ; of 
President Hunter, New York City nor- 
mal college, is $7,500. Supt. Jasper, 
New York City, $7.500; Supt. Maxwell, 
Brooklyn ; Supt. Crooker, N. Y. state; 
Supt. Draper, Cleveland; Col. Parker, 
Cook County normal school; Supt. 
Lane, Chicago; Supt. Brooks, Philadel- 
phia, receive $5,009 each. City princi- 
pals receive from $1,500 to $3,000. Tea- 
chers in the rural districts receive from 
$30 to $75 The extreme western 
states in general, are more liberal to the 
rural teachers than the eastern. In 
California, each district receives $500 
from the state. 

Photographs and Pictures—Many 
text-books for schools are now illustra- 
ted. by photographic reproductions of 
scenes. Gollections of photographs are 
made by teachers and pupils; one case 
is reported of the accumulation of 3,000 
photographs, many of them of Euro- 
pean scenes visited by pupils and teach- 
ers 

A single word might be said here to 
those who feel that such things crowd 
out the esseniial studies; the testimony 
isto thereverse. A beginning has been 
made in Salem, Mass., of placing works 
of art in the school-room; it will un- 
doubtedly be followed by hundreds of other schools in a few 
years, for the tendency is to make the school-room the center of 
the district, locality or ward, the intellectual center. When the 
teacher is better able he will be looked to at this center point as 
an intellectual influence. He will find it needful to gather around 
him all the means possible to render that intellectual center 
attractive—means too that will enable him to perform the higher 
work that is certain to devolve on the coming teacher, 

Penmanshipf—There is a great deal of good penmanship in 
the schools, and SPENCER, who invented the plan of reducing the 
elements of the letters to five in number, deserves a monument. 
English visitors declare our excellence to lie in the uniform 
and legible handwriting of the pupils. In the office where this 
paper is published over 50,000 letters are received yearly and 
some accurate judgment may be passed on the penmanship of 
the teachers ; but a small per cent. are scrawly and inelegant. 

Composttions.— A revolution took place, beginning about 1855, 
in the teaching of language ; it was decided that the results were 
wholly inadequate. The work was broadened; instead of aim- 
ing at teaching a pupil to parse “‘ Pope’s Essay on Man,” which 
had been the goal in many high class schools, the effort now was 
to teach him to write a page concerning matters near by and 
about which he might be supposed to know something on his own 
account. From this has grown, in the best schools, a daily 
handling of the pen in simple descriptions and neat statements. 
Many thousands of these find their way to the desk where this 
article is written, and the verdict is that the great step taken by 
the schools has been the honest and common-sense step of act- 
ually learning to use the English language aright by using it, and 
not by parsing it. 





Ix HAMPTON INSTITUTE. (Fig. 6) 
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The Text-Books.—Mr. Horatio Allen, one of the ablest menof 
the century (who has only lately passed away), when appointed 
one of a committee to examine into the condition of the schools of 
New York city, said, “I can determine if I see the text-books the 
children use.” Every teacher whose service has extended over 
twenty-five years is struck with the change that has taken place 
in the construction of text-books. 
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THE Horn Book (Fig. 7). 


. The “horn book,” Fig. 7, consisted, at first, of a written tablet 
of parchment placed under a thin, transparent layer of horn and 
framed in wood ; after the invention of printing, the letters were 
printed. They were only known in England ; the use of them 
dates long before Columbus era; they remained in the schools 
until the middle of the last century. 
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From OLD Text Boox (Fig. 8). 


The Form of Text-Book.—Once it was a maxim very widely dif- 
fused that any kind of book was “ good enough for a child.” The 
main reason was one of economy, not a want of affection for the 
child. But a new feeling began to be widely entertained when 
the Philadelphia exposition had closed ; it took the form of a new 
maxim, “ The best is none too good for the child.” The change 
was based not on increased affection, but on an increased compre- 
hension of the need of making the most possible of the oppor- 
tunities of the child. As one writer puts it, ‘‘ The child's stock 
is above par in these days and is steadily rising.” It is at last 
rightly conceived that the only way to advance the race to higher 
stages is to face the children towards these higher points and en- 
courage the ascending of them. 


Illustrations,—The illustrations in the text-books of fifty years 
ago do not show that it was considered of great importance that 
best art work should be placed before the child. (Figs. 8 9 
10, II.) 

What an impression the ugly cuts in the old text-books made 
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upon us! The “Boys in the Apple Tree,” the “Country Milk 
maid,” and others that Noah Webster put in his immortal Spell- 

















EXPERIENCE INSTRUCTING YOUTH. 











From OLD TEXT-BooK (Fig. 9). 


ing Book are before us yet. Do the illustrations in the text-book 
to-day make as profound an impression? Doubtless not; pic- 
tures were thena rarity, nevertheless the pictures do make an im- 
pression. The examples given in this article ae from books pub- 
lished about 1830. “ Experience instructing Youth” was a favor- 
ite with many text-book makers; it is from Sanders’ spelling book. 
It shows that the A B C method was the one employed at the 
time of publication. 

















From OLD TEeExt- Book (Fig. 10). 


The two following cuts are from Pinnock’s Spelling Book, pub- 
lished in England about 1830. The illustrations in this were 
quite beautiful and made the book immensely popular. The 
author compiled a large number of books; the success of the 





From OLD TExtT-Book (Fig. 11). 


spelling book paved the way for other publications; he prepared 
readers, arithmetics, histories, and grammars. The illustrations 
above were considered at the time to be in the highest style 
the art of engraving could produce. They have been declared 
by artists to have a great deal of merit. 
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Fig. 12. 


The cuts selected for illustrating the higher class of art em- 
ployed in school-books show another point. There has been a 
great expansion of art teaching; the effort is made without any 
productive end in view, to cultivate the taste of the pupils in the 
schools. This is seen in the buildings themselves, in the fur- 
niture, and in the decorations. It is believed that the happiness 
of people depends much upon their taste ; a person of cultivated 
taste obtains enjoyment from sources that are not open to the un- 
cultivated. It is the effort of those who teach broadly to give the 
pupil ability to obtain as much happiness as possible from the 
world. And it is believed that persons of cultivated tastes are 
less likely to be vicious, and to enter on evil ways and go with 
wicked companions. Certain it is that the cultivation of art has 
been enthusiastically supported by the teachers of our public 
schools. 

It is to be regretted that the third quarter of the century did so 
little for art instruction in the schools. Lithographs were put 
before pupils and they were asked to copy them; this was the 
American idea of drawing up to 1875! A slow improvement in 
the conception of what drawing is has set in. The later efforts 
do not aim at pictures at all; they aim to teach expression by 
lines. ‘“ This is what I see,” the pupil says by his work. There 
will be crudeness, but there will be sincerity. 

The illustrations from text-books published at this time show 
that the effort is to employ the Le t artists to design and engrave 
for schoo] text-books. Perhaps, it is said, it will be the only time 
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Fig. 13. 


in his life the child will be able to look on a specimen of art. 


And then it is deemed worth while to render the 
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The great aim of the modern text-book is to furnish suitable 
work for the pupil, to set him to doing something. One book 
lately published proposes problems in natural philosophy, sug- 
gests how the pupil can make apparatus to investigate the matter, 
and step by step the entire domain is traversed by the pupil; that 
is the pupil does all the experimenting. The apparatus is of his 
own making, and is, of course, of the simplest kind; this is re- 
ferred tofurther on. Thisidea of the book is quite different from 
that which regards it as a cyclopedia; it proposes to have some 
teaching force or power in itself. Daboll’s arithmetic consisted 
wholly of problems ; to the pupil that did not already know how 
to perform problems it was a sealed book. The arithmetics that 
succeeded this took a new step; “ explanations ” were introduced. 
This modification of and improvement of text-books by publish- 
ers has had a tremendous influence on the expansion of educa- 
tion. Too often the text-book is wiser than the teacher. 

The cost of the plates of a well illustrated text-book, say a 
geography in two volumes, is very large; it will vary from $25,000 
to $40,000. The best artists now are employed to make the illus- 
trations; one case is known when the drawings alone for a two- 
book geography cost $8,000. “In this case actual photographs 
were used of scenes; the gathering of these was a matter of ton. 
sderable expense. The four illustrations given are of a high 
class of work. 





Fig. 14. 


Among the exhibits at the Columbian Exposition are some 
books made by pupils themselves; the text and the illustrations 
are all their own hands. Some of the authors are quite young; 
one eleven years of age has exhibited no small amount of imagin- 
ation in fitting illustrations to the text. The books are mainly 
stories, but one is a journal of school and home life. Another is 
a history of flowers she has picked and the illustrations are- in 
water colors. All such work is euucational. This was done, it 
is noted, after school and at home. 

The illustrations of a teacher using the star as an object to 
teach the word star is from a reader proposed by John Pierre- 
pont the poet. It is a suggestion of the ‘“‘ word method ” that did 
not come into extensive use until twenty years later. Weare not, 
however, to suppose that the teachers of those days had not seen 
that an object might be used to teach a whole word. The in- 
genuity of the teacher of those days was great ; as Supt. Kiehle 
aptly says, ‘‘ The pupils seemed to get there in those days.” 

It is certain that the teaching is done much more rapidly now 
than formerly. A child by the word and phonic method may 
learn to read in a month—not all kinds of reading, but such as is 
appropriate for a child. This statement may seem incredible, 
nor is it usually accomplished, but by the phonic method the 
pupil learns to pronounce new words quite readily. 








text-book attractive. The new art-impulse, discerni- 
ble in all parts of the country, is reflected in the 
books the children carry to and from the school. 
(Figs. 12, 13, 14, 15.) 

The proper construction of text-books for schools 
his now become a matter to which much more 
attention is directed than formerly. It was once sup- 
posed that the only thing needed in a text-book was 
what a child should learn and recite. One school 
book on grammar carried this out to perfection, by 
having what was to be learned the first year the 
“first time through” printed in large type ; what was 
to be learned the “ second time through” was _ prin- 
ted {in smaler type; what was to be learned the 
third year—when the pupil took up parsing—was 
printed in still smaller type ! Such a text-book could 
not be sold to-day. 
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The Furniture.—in the erection of the later buildings a mani- 
fest regard for the health of the pupils is plainly observable ; the 
heating, the lighting, the form of desks and seats are considered. 
The pupils in Columbus’ time sat on stools, often on the floor. 

Page 665.) The placing of desks around and against the four 





walls of the room so common in New England during the past 
century has given way to a form in which two pupils are placed 














Fig. 17. 
before hard wood desks oftentimes possessing a good deal of 
real elegance. (Figs. 16, 18.) 

Some desks are fitted 
(like the one shown) 
so that it may be ad- 
justed to the height 
of the pupil. In the 
old school-house the 
tall and the short sat 
on one bench after 
they had got through 
the “ alphabet class” ; 
and when it is remem- 
bered that the school 
began at nine and 
closed at four it can 
be understood that no 
small amount of physi- 
cal injury might be 
sustained by the yong 
beings that sat on them. In those days any movement was in- 
terpreted to mean innate wickedness, and so hour after hour the 
child was in misery. It was impossible not to associate this 
misery with the school house. Since then the teacher has 
learned to introduce movements, to have gymnastic exercises at 
stated interva's. Rightly adapted furniture cannot but add to 
the attraction ofthe school. This is so well recognized that even 
sod school houses in Kansas will have handsome desks and seats ; 
the parents have pride that the schoolroom shall be well fitted up. 





(Fig. 18.) 
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Object Study.—One of the first great effects of the diffusion of 
Pestalozzian ideas was the study of objects. This important 








Fig. 19. 

field was neglected by the schools until the last half of the cen- 
tury set in; they preferred tocompel the pupil to fix his attention 
: on books—on second-hand knowledge. Great credit 
must be given to Professor E. A. Sheldon, the en- 
lightened principal of the Oswego normal school, for 
: having turned the attention of teachers to the Creator s 
method for educating humanity. The battle over the 
introduction of object study was a sharp one; the 

victory a tremendous gain for the children. 

Language.—I\t wasa favorite but false statement 
by the school-master that grammar must be learned 
in order that the pupil might speak his native tongue 
correctly. The abstract rules of grammar are no lon- 
ger forced on the young pupil; much of the time at 
school is passed with pen in hand. He learns to 

., write as soon as he learns to read, and describes ob- 

\, jects that he knows something about. The early use 
of the pen has made good penners of even young 
children. 

It was intended here to give examples of writing 
by children of ten, eleven, ard twelve years of age, 
many samples having been sent in, but the space was 
found to be limited. Thousands of specimens are 
received in a year and the evident ease and rapidity 

with which the pen is employed shows that writing is taught in 
some school so that a good handwriting is easily attained. In 
others the pen has evidently moved slow and tremblingly; a 
clean rapidly cut line is the aim of the skilful writing teacher. 





Fig. 20. 
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Manual Training.—The marked feature of the educational 
processes employed at the close of the nineteenth century is an at- 
tempt to cause the physical and the semi-physical as well as the in- 
tellectual activities of the pupil to minister to normal development ; 
to add to his. knowledge and increase his interest and happiness. 
The public schools of New York city, where manual training has 
been adopted, not only sent a large collection to the Columbian 
exposition, but made astill larger exhibit at a fair held by the Press 
Club of the city. 

An inspection of such a collection shows that the things are 
made to explain or exemplify some knowledge gained ; they illus- 
trate the eight subjects just given as forming the course of study. 
It is this application of the inherent activities of the pupil that 
constitutes the frame work of the New Education. 


Fig. ; - 


EXAMPLE OF STICK LAYING. (Fig. 21) 


Stick Laying.—The placing of sticks in the hands of young 
children to form designs is now seen by thoughtful teachers to 
have high vaiue. How often the child has piled them up “ cob- 
house” style and become weary; when he sees they may be 
placed so as to exhibit recurring forms he enters on a field where 
his imagination has some play. (Fig. 21.) 

Geography.—The development of the power to construct visible 
representations of things studied has been applied extensively to 
geography. Maps and globes are made of sand, clay, putty, or 
papier-mache, by pupils; mountains and plateaus are built up, the 
indentations of the coasts represented, and thus the study of the 
earth invested with reality. (Fig. 22) 











OBSERVATION DRAWING. (Fig. 22.) 


Earth Observation.—There has grown up a field cof home 
geography that is proving of great interest. The pupil is encour- 
aged to observe concerning the weather, the sky, the clouds, the 
sun, the moon, the vegetation, the geological and mine-alogical 
structure, the insect life, the productions, the occupations, etc., 
that come within his range. This the teacher shows him how to 
organize; with this as a starting point he is encouraged to read 
extensively and thus he is able to know something definite about 
the earth. These observation lessons are accompanied by draw- 
ings by the pupil. Or he reports of the crops raised in his vicin- 
ity, and furnishes specimens; or he brings in the insects he has 
found and tells what he has seen them do; or he brings in his 
report of the temperature. Visits by schools to quarries, mines, and 
manufactories are becoming far more common than formerly. 
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Botany.—The pupil gathers a plant, writes down its special 
features, draws it, and uses it in a design. Looked at in this way, 
the plants seen weave themselves into forms of decoration and be- 
come types and measures of beauty ; the great Creator is studied 
in his works; thus there is hope of a more reverent spirit in the 
future. (Fig. 24.) 





THE STRAWBERRY, (Fig. 23.) 





A DESIGN WITH STRAWBERRY. (Fig. 24.) 


Artthmetic.—The pupil in his early years only knows numbers 
as revealed by objects. He knows them through actual prob- 
lems, as, “I have two marbles and father gave me two more; so 
I have four.’” This practice of problem making by the pupil is 
evidently becoming common. A vast number of problems are 
daily originated and solved. 

The teaching of arithmetic is far more concrete than formerly : 
the method of Grube, in which the four operations are carried 
along simultaneously is generally adopted by those who have cut 
loose from the ancient methods. As many more things are now 
taught in the school than there were formerly, there has been 
much thought given to devise methods ‘of teaching arithmetic 
more rapidly than was formerly done. This may be said of all 
the studies forming the school course. In fractions there is 
much use in the primary years of a circle which each pupil cuts 
into halves, thirds, quarters, etc., and represents by figures. This 
becomes a soit of “busy work” for him; without attempting cal 
culations of fractions, he himself originates the part, becomes 
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A Pupti's SotvuTion. (Fig. 25.) , 
familiar with the relation of the part to the wholes and also with 
the language that represents these parts. Solutions in mathe- 
matics demand ingenuity majnly. (See Fig. 25.) 
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Geometry.—The first educator to urge the early teaching of 
geometry to children was Thomas Hill, once president of Harvard 
college. After nearly fifty years, reinforced by Manua/ics, the im- 
portance of Dr. Hill’s suggestions is being felt ; geometrical prob- 
lems are in the hands of the children of the kindergarten; they fold a 
square of paper into parallelograms, triangles; when a form is pro- 
duced the name is given. A square of paper may be folded into 
twenty-four different forms—a few are given in the illustration. 
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Paper FoLpinG. (Fig.*26.) 





























The teaching of pupils to use tools has led to the construction 
of apparatus ; at various “school exhibits” specimens that have 
been presented evoked unusual words of praise from skilled me- 
chanics, 
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SCHOOL-MADE APraRaTus. (Fig. 27.) 


The construction by pupils of apparatus popularly called 
“home-made apparatus ”—to illustrate the laws of physics is one 
of the striking features of the best type of schools. (Fig. 27, 28, 29 ) 
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CHOOL MaDE APpPaRaATus. (Fig. 28.) 
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ScnooL MADE APPARATUS. (Fig. 29.) 


It would be interesting to note the appearance and disappear- 
ance of studies from the common school course. Where are the 
grammars over which the children in primary schools wept even 
as late as 1870? Where are the Spellers and Definers considered 
so essential in 1850 ? 

Courses of Study.—It has been a maxim with the teachers 
of the centuries, ‘Learn when young what you will need to 
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know when men.” ‘There has been a pretty general agreement 
that this trinity must be the outcome of a just course of study: 
there must be (1) an acquirement of absolute knowledge; (2) an 
increased power of thought; (3) a recognition and acquiescence in 
the supremacy of the Right and Just. A survey of the entire field 
shows that the second and third subjects above named are re- 
garded with an increasing importance. There has been a differ- 
ent estimate too, of the first subject; in fact, the maxim above 
quoted has been laid aside and another substituted reading some- 
what as follows: “The child is (1) to have his whole being ad- 
dressed ; (2) the knowledge he deals with must be appropriate for 
his years and within his comprehension ; (3) his development must 
be aimed at and acquirement made to depend on that"”—the im- 
mediate future of to-morrow, not the future of ten years hence, 
This broader consideration of the teacher’s work has reconstructed 
the courses of study in the primary and high schools and largely 
modified those of the college. Two points will be alluded to. 
First, in addressing the whole being of the child, his constructive 
and creative powers are employed and thus Manual Training has 
risen to a place of commanding importance. Second, in placing 
appropriate knowledge before him, the immediate circle that sur- 
rounds the child is selected; this has given a new impulse to the 
study of nature—exhaustless and always beautiful. 














THE NASTURTIUM. (Fig. 31.) 

Former Courses of Study.--The studies proposed for children 
and youth in the first half of the century were mainly reading, 
writing, spelling, and grammar. The effect of the Pestalozzian 
wave began to be felt here in 1825, and the course of study was 
largely affected during the second quarter of the century. Geo- 
graphy was added, maps appearing for the first time in text-books ; 
mental arithmetic became a popular study; the old arithmetic of 
Daboll gave way to others in which the Pestalozzian ideas pre- 
vailed; some attempts to teach history and science were made. 
But few realized in the transition period between 1840 and 1875 
the enormous change that was impending. 

The Later Courses of Study.—There had always been a per- 
sistent study of the science of education among a few, as the 
volumes of the American Institute show, but as the last quartet! 
of the century began a new impulse was felt. The burden of the 
discussions among thinking educators was as to whether the usual 
course of study was reaily fitted to unfold the child’s powers, It 
ignored for the time being the question what it was needful for 
the child to learn, and looked into the nature of the young human 
being. The samz field of thought was traversed for older youth 
that Froebel went over for the very young. To reach the wnole 
child and employ his activities two changes were made: (1) the 
subjects of study were increased to eight: Language Doing, 
Numbers, People, Earth, Things, Self, Ethics ; (2) in the primary 
and advanced primary school, Manual Training was adopted for 
educative purposes. (It had previously been placed in several 
high schools.) 
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The fact is apparent that the course of study in the schools 
has been adopted tentatively; changes have been made some- 
times at frequent intervals. All these things show that to maik 
out just what is best for a child to study in school is by no means 
easy. 

No opportunity is given here to refer to the changes in the 
methods of teaching. Up to 1850, for example, the a 6 ¢ method 
of teaching a child to read was almost universally adopted, though 
in var‘ous parts of the country there were a few thinking teachers 
who protested against it. At the present time the phonic method 
is most extensively employed; the word method began to be 
employed by Webb as early as 1850; it found immediate accept- 
ance, and was widely employed. The phonic method came from 
Germany and was slowly adopted; many use a combination of 
the * word” and “ phonic” methods. 

This reference to the change in the methods of teaching to read, 
will apply to methods of teaching nearly all subjects. Geography 
was learned without maps; maps were then used; then map- 
copying, and at last sand-table were added. Putty, clay, or papier- 
mache are now extensively used. ' 

Teaching, a Professton.—No defeat in the educational system 
has been more discussed for fifty years than the willingness of 
the public to employ persons in the schools who had made no 
special study of the work of teaching. At a convention in Ohio, 
a case was mentionned of a principal of much experience who 
was removed and his plaee taken by a man who had none, whose 
calling had been that of a trading vender of patent medicines, In 
the administration of the schools it has been the rule of officials 
to ignore the possession of skill in teaching. 

The teachers felt the skill they had gained by long experience 
counted for little and blamed the public. This condition of 
things might have lasted an indefinite period ; but a new move- 
ment had been inaugurated—a home study of the art and science 
of teaching. This did not spring up at once; several agencies 
have contributed to bring this about, and perhars none has been 
so patent as the feeling that if teaching ever was made into a 
profession it must be done by themselves. 

It may be said that there is a serious determination on the part 
of quite a number to possess professional knowledge, whether the 
public demands it or not. They read works on education and 
labor to possess a professional spirit ; they are the forerunners of 
a vast class of professional teachers that will eventually be 
formed in this country. 

Reading Circles.—The teachers of Otsego county, New York, 
at a county association in 1880 (it is believed), decided to form a 
“ County Pedagogical Library.’” They appropriated $150 at once, 
to purchase books and those who desired to read drew them out. 
A report of this appeared in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL with words 
of approbation, one or two counties in other states followed the 
“Otsego plan.” Indiana is well organized educationally and here 
the “ Otsego plan ” was taken up bya county superintendent and 
named a “ Teachers’ Reading Circle.” A bcok was selected, the 
the teacher to have it at wholesale price; another year, another 
book was selected. 

From this beginning the “‘ Reading Circle” becomes an insti- 
tution of much usefulness in Indiana ; three books are selected an- 
nually ; some questioning on the contents is bestowed at the 
county institute. In other states the “ Reading Circle ” has not 
flourished to the extent that was anticipated. This is an inherent 
weakness in all plans for educating people where the teacher is 
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In TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, N. Y. (Fig. 32.) 


omitted; he is the important factor; this is the weakness of the 
“ Reading Circle.” What is needed is evidently the placing of 
the teachers in connection with some institute in the county, 
which should hold summer sessions, and give them an opportu- 
nity to make progress towards the obtaining of a teacher's di- 
ploma. 

Wood- Working.—l\tis a great step from the school-room where 
the child, as soon as he could read, was set to learn declensions and 
conjugations, forbidden under severest penalties from employing 
any activity but his memory, to that where the memory js but 
slightly employed and the bodily activity great. The schools ip a 
large number of cities now plan to give their pupils employment 
with tools upon wood ; the creations of some of their pupils pro- 
duce surprise. (Fig. 37-) 

Noted Days.—The practice of keeping the pupil posted on the 
affairs of the outside world is to celebrate certain days; just as 
this country celebrates February 22, and July 4, so the schools 
take note of Longfellow’s, Whittier’s, Tennyson’s, and Shake- 
speare’s birthdays. Great poets, great benefactors, great in- 
ventors are thus brought before the generation in the school- 
room. A day that has awakened very wide-spread interest is Ar- 
bor day—in which the indebtedness of mankind to vegetation 
is impressed on the children ; every year finds this day more 
popular. 

Summer Schools—One of 
the most significent movements 
of the past ten years has been 
the formation of summer schools 
to study Teaching in its sci- 
entific aspects. Three of these 





at least have a national impor- 
tance, those at Chautauqua, 
at Martha’s Vineyard, and at 





Glen’s Falls. These are not 
teachers’ institutes, but real 








In OSWEGO NORMAL SCHOOL. (Fig. 38.) 


pedagogical schools. There 
should be such in every county 
to take up the work the read- 
ing circle vainly attempts. 

athe third, second, and first 
grade teachers could in such 
“County Normal Training 
Schools” be carried forward so 
as to hold diplomas equel to 
those possessed by giaduates of 
the normal schools. This would 
fill the schools in afew years 
with teachers trained in the 
science and art of teaching. The 
present method fills them with 
persons having a certain amount 
of scholarship. Whether they 
will become teachers is a matter 
of experiment. 
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Cooking and Sewing.—The two arts of cooking and sewing 
have been introduced in a large number of schools, The scien- 
tific aspects of cooking are presented, the relative value of foods 
studied, and a treatment followed that is sure to bring needed 
light where it was greatly needed. (Fig. 34.) 

Educational Journals,—In carrying on his great campaign for 
better education, Horace Mann saw the need of diffusing knowl- 
edge and published the Common School Journal. Edmund 
Dwight in New York state, at a large personal expense, published 
the District School Journal, These exerted no inconsiderable 
influence in turning public attention to the importance of a sub- 
ject that had hitherto been greatly neglected. That small unpro- 
pitious beginning has been followed by the publication in many 
localities of journals that have contributed largely to the advance- 
ment of education. Henry Barnard made it his life-work and 
sacrificed his fortune to publish the American Journal of Educa- 
tion. Nearly every journal attempts to place the teacher’s work 
on a professional basis, to lift it out of the temporary character 
that was impressed upon it as a legacy from past ages. 
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girl will be a current curriculum for a boy. A college like Vassar 
(the first one established for women in this country) has a course 
of study in all respects like that in Yale or Harvard. 

But an unexpected development was the outcome of the public 
high schools. Naturally in most towns it was impossible to carry 
on one for girls and one for boys; one institution was made todo 
for both. At first the boys and girls sat in separate rooms ; the 
later schools place both sexes in the same room; in many cases 
the boys and girls do not sit on opposite sides of the building, 
but occupy desks miscellaneously, as though all of one sex. 

From this the step was easy to the education of both sexes in 
the same college. Famous schools, such as the- universities at 
Corneil and Ann Arbor, admit both young men and women. It 
has been discovered that women have apparently special apti- 
tude for many branches of learning; in England very high de- 
grees of scholarship have been attained by them, as well as here. 

The students of Vassar college lately produced a Greek play in 
a manner most creditable to them as students; and it was es- 
pecially noted that the work was not a severe one. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, N. Y. (Fig. 34.) 


Pupils’ Libraries—The discovery of printing put it in the 
power of evil-disposed persons to publish destructive literature. 
A remarkable activity has set in to furnish attractive and 
instructive books for children; they form a large feature among 
publications. Many schools have special libraries for young chil- 
dren, a perusal of the lists of books selected for these libraries 
discloses the increased interest in children alluded to in another 
part of this article. No magazine for adults is more elegantly 
illustrated than St, NVcholas. Libraries specially fitted for young 
children exist in many cities. 

School Superintendence.—The plan of placing the schools of a 
city under the supervision of one person originated in this 
country since 1850 ; superintendents of counties had been chosen 
a short time before that date. At this time every city and even 
towns of moderate size believe it good policy to have their schools 
under supervision. It cannot be said, however, that supervision 
has yielded the resultsexpected. In too many cities the teachers 
are appointed by “influence” .and zealous supervisors find their 
hands tied. It was conceded by Supt. Wickersham that the ma- 
jority of the rural population of Pennsylvania considered the 
schools to be mainly places to furnish their sons and daughters 
opportunity to get a start in life! 

Co-Education.—The two illustrations (one of a class in wood- 
work and the other of a class in cooking) show that a great 
change has taken place in what is taught to women and in how 
it is taught. The first schools for girls had special curricula; in 
time it has come to be believed that a current curriculum for a 


Psychology.--This determination to do school-room work in 
a scientific manner led to a study of mental philosophy—-a study 
of which teachers in general up to tiat time knew nothing. 
Indeed, it had been pronounced authoritatively by Prof. L. P. 
Hickok, author of two valuable volumes on psychology, that 
“‘ psychology had nothing to do with education.” But it was de- 
cided that the teacher ought to know about mind, for was he not 
addressing it at all times? Was he not attempting to form it ? 
An active movement set in, and has gained force every year 
many new volumes on the subject have been published. 

The New Psychology..—\t soon became apparent that the old 
mental philosophies would be of little value to the teacher be- 
cause not written from the standpoint of those who were dealing 
with mental phenomena and mental problems, and because 
knowledge of mind is stated far differently from what it once 
was. The writers of new books attempted to meet both these 
points ; certainly there is a new cast given to psychology. There 
has not been that progress made in the study that was antici- 
pated ; those who have given very much study to the subject are 
not enthusiastic as to its availability in practical school-room 
work. But it must be remembered the field is a new one; 
whether practiced or not, the teacher ought to be conversant with 
mental operations, The normal schools are proposing to do ob- 
servational work in this subject ; a class in the one at California, 
Pa., reported daily of their observations on a young child that 
was brought for the purpose. The teacher led them to see they 
were observing mental phenomena. 
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Care of the Body.—There was a widespread conclusion that 
good mental development meant poor physical development. The 
keeping of pupils for long periods in abnormal positions has given 
way to methodical exercises at frequent intervals ; there is scarcely 
a school that has not adopted some form of gymnastics, and in a 
form more or less enlightened attempted to develop the body as 
well as the mind. (Fig. 28.) 

Ethics —The schools of all the centuries have felt that to 
cause children ‘to prefer the Right and the True is the highest 
end. Additional efforts are certzinly visible to give ethical train- 
ing to the children in the schools. As the century closes. the 
maxim that stands out above all others is, ‘* Education must aim 
at Character.”.,, The idea that the schools must aim solely to im- 
part a certain modicum of knowledge has partly given way and is 
evidently to give way wholly. While this undoubtedly manifests 
itself in a very crude form in many places there is a sincere 
purpose. “An bonest (upright) child is the noblest work of the 
schools,” is the axiom of the thoughtful teachers of this day. The 
value of the examination of pupils is of less esteem. 

All Studies Ethical—There are many ,teachers working for 
an ideal, and that is of school exercises that shall have an ethical 
tendency. A great deal of the word memorizing, so persistently 
carried on, was confessedly unethical, not directly perhaps, but it 
was not in consonance with the inner tendencies of the child's 
nature’ it was useless in most cases when he could “ re-word 
the matter.” The outbreaks, the hazing, and other practices in 
higher institutions where the discipline is mainly in Latin and 
Greek, are examples of efforts where the education is mechanical 
instead of evolutionary. As has been stated, the unfaltering ef- 














Fig. 35. 


fort of the most thoughtful teacher, is to make all teaching aim 
at character, be it arithmetic, geography, or physiology. A good 
many years may pass before this is realized, but the tendency is 
to this goal. 

Form Study.—The study of forms is an outgrowth of a desire 
to pass from directing the copying of 
drawings to the teaching of drawing itself. 
It was seen that, in orderto draw, the child 
must have a knowledge of facts of form; 
from this the step to the possession of 
forms by the child was quite easy; another 
step was to have each child construct his 
own forms. These steps have been taken 
by many schools. The cube, cylinder, 
pyramid, etc., are constructed of paper, 
and evince thought and ingenuity. 

The conclusion is that the study of form 
is a necessary preface to actual drawing; 
that thereby the pupil is trained to accur- 
acy in perception; that a deep interest is 
awakened, busy work is supplied, the at- 
tention is demanded, a foundation for 
mathematics laid, and finally, there is an 
expression of waat is seen—we know as 
we express. 

The kindergarten often has the founda- 
tian of its discipline laid in form study. 
The modern educator sees that long before 
the memorizing of words, there is the 
power to express thought in form. Young 
children will sit for hours and place blocks 
various positions ; evidently, there was 
athought within that directed the action. 
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It was observing this that led Froebel to plan out so much work 
with the hands. A child in a true kindergarten is a busy work- 
man; ina year he turas out hundreds of pieces. 
Patriotism.—tThe school is recognized as a means of civiliza- 
tion; it aims to cultivate a sense of patriotic devotion. The flag 
now waves over a vast number of schools; in many schools small 
flags are a part of the pupils’ outfits: they are waved by the 
pupils wher they sing patriotic songs; in the schools of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, of N.Y. city, the flag is saluted each morning 

















Fig. 3°. 


Educational Books.—One of the marked features of the last 
quarter of the century is the publication of books bearing on the 
theory and practice of education. From the ‘Columbian Cata- 
logue,” the most complete of its kind, it appears there are up- 
wards of 1,200 titles of books and booklets, bearing on the prin- 
ciples and practice of teaching; in this, the text-books, such as 
grammars, arithmetics, and are not included. ese publications, 
with few exceptions, have all been published since 1850, and the 
great bulk of them since 1870. There has sprung up, evidently, 
a desire on the part of teachers, for these books are solely for 
teachers—to study the foundations of education, to know its 
history, its principles, and the most scientific methods. The 
most encouraging sign of the times is considered hy many to be 
this desire to investigate the subject of education. 

Woman as a Teacher.—Teaching seems to have been consid- 
ered exclusively as the work for man to do. This century is 
noted as the first one in which woman was recognized as able to 
assist in the education of children. She has shown so great an 
aptness and skill that there has been a steady increase in the 
number of women employed in the schools of the world. 

There has been a decided change of opinion concerning the lim- 
itations formerly imposed on the education of women. 

At the beginning of this very century no colleges were open for 
women ; in 1837 four were admitted to Oberlin college ; at this 
writing many colleges are open to women and several colleges 
have been founded exclusively for them. 





Fig. 37. 
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Normal Schools. Once the subject matter was all-important ; 
now it is seen that the teacher is the important factor. 

One of the most interesting phases of modern education is the 
recognition of the fact that only persons possessing well-stored 
and well-developed minds can /each in the higher senses of the 
term. About fifty years ago normal schools were hesitatingly 
founded. As the third quarter of the century turned they were 
found to be in favor and rapidly increasing. That teaching must 
be learned as an art and science by those who are to teach is but 
partially believed. But the rapid increase of normal schools and 
summer training schools, the turning of one-week teachers’ insti- 
tutes into four-week summer normal schools, show that there is a 
strong impression that a large, generous preparation for teaching 
is intimately related to the success desired. 

A few, for over a hundred years, have believed that education, 
being a branch of human evolution, was a science as well as an 
art. In Germany the ideas of Herbart have taken deep root ; 
earnest students from America have brought them over the 
ocean, and under their influence the heterogeneous methods that 
have been employed in the school-rooms are evidently to give 
way. This led to the founding of a School of Pedagogy in con- 
nection with the New York university, and the Teachers’ 
College in connection with Columbia university ; institutions 
that are to exert a remarkable influence in coming years on the 
development of education in its scientific aspects. 
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come from poring over Latin and Greek, such schools could no 
exist. But Pestalozzi and Froebel “ builded better than they 
knew.” The sailing of the Mayflower meant a republic in 
America; the feeble institutions at Yverdon and Marenholz had 
in them the possibility of the splendid institutions named above 
and many oflesser size but built on the same pattern. 

The changed attitude of the world towards the schools, its 
more respectful attitude, the willingness to spend money on 
them, the recognition of the necessity of supporting them, has 
come from three causes: (1) a better perception. of what educa- 
tion is; (2) of the intimate connection between that better educa- 
tion and man’s happiness (that is, that a full development of 
natural powers is necessary to the higher degrees of happiness— 
happiness being plenitude of being); and that (3) man’s livelihood 
is intimately connected with his comprehension of his surround- 
ings. 

The greatest philosopher of these modern days, Herbert Spencer, 
declares that the schools must no longer grudgingly recognize that 
kind of knowledge which “ enables millions to find support where 
once there was only fcod for thousands, which has enabled wan- 
dering tribes to grow into populous nations, which has given to 
the countless members of these populous nations comforts and 
pleasures which their few naked ancestors never even conceived 
or could have believed.” 

In other words, it must be the main and not the incidental busi- 











It is very noticeable that a change is taking place concerning 
the grade of men to be employed as institute conductors ; once 
almost every good talker would be hired to waste the time of the 
teachers. In Missouri the conductors meet for instruction. In 
Kansas a conductor must be twenty-five years of age and have had 
five years’ experience in teaching, two of which must have been in 
Kansas. He must either have had one year's experience asa 
conductor or be a graduate of the university, the state normal, 
the agricultural college, or some college approved by the board ; 
an instructor need be only twenty-three years of age and have 
nad two years’ experience in teaching, one of which must have 
been in Kansas 

Special Schools.—The common school (primary and advanced), 
the high school, and the college constituted at one time the educa- 
tional structure ; but with the aggregation of wants society has 
developed, a great variety of special schools have been organized. 
Some of the most noted of these are Cooper, Pratt, Drexel, and 
Armour institutes, each of which represents tle expenditure of 
two millions of dollars; Pratt institute may with its endowments 
reach five millions. 

Armour institute has been just inaugurated at Chicago. 
(Fig. 38.) Armour institute that has just been inaugurated at 
Chicago is the latest addition to this series of institutes that are 
designed to aid the pupil at once to solve the problem of bread 
earning. 

Now it is to be noted that none of these schools would have 
been erected had there not been a change in the consideration of 
what might be done for a student within the walls of a building. 
When it was believed that the utmost good possible to him would 











ness of the schools to carry forward our civilization, with its com- 
prehension of the uniform co-existences and sequences of phenom- 
ena and our consequent emancipation from the grossest supersti- 
tions. 

It is a recognition of the future that has changed the attitude 
of the schools so much during the last quarter of the century, 
quite as much as a recognition of the past. As the present cen- 
tury closes and as the new century opens there will be earnest 
efforts to make the education equal to the enlightenment ; it has 
hitherto been dependent on tradition. 


x 


Appreciative thanks are tendered to those who have assisted 
by sending cuts and photographs to illustrate the above article; 
not all could be used for lack of space. 

Special mention is made of the courtesy of the Century Com- 
pany (Fig. 1); D. Appleton & Co. (Fig. 33); the Mew Eng- 
land Magazine (Fig. 6); President Hervey of the Teachers’ 
College (Figs. 32, 34, 37); President Gunsaulus, Armour Insti- 
tute (Fig. 38) ; Prof. J. B. Sewall, Braintree, Mass. (Fig. 4). 

Several illustrations are drawn from previous numbers of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, having gone there from school-room black- 
board, or been drawn from actual school-made apparatus. It 
was desired to draw from a portfolio of most interesting photo- 
graphs placed at our disposal by Pratt Institute, but space was 
wanting. It was found impossible to preserve scientific continu- 
ity on account of the cuts; and so the articles merely present 
detached statements concerning the more important features 
relative to the subject selected. 
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ARKANSAS, 


“If Arkansas fails to day, she is counting for to-morrow.” 

Thus modestly the state greets the visitor to her school exhib- 
it. But the placard is hardly called for. The alcoves of Arkan- 
sas are among the most interesting in the western group. Hof 
Springs, Fort Smith, and Little Rock, all make advanced exhib- 
its and to these are added a goodly rural showing. Much space is 
devoted to maps by pupils. The State Historical Society, of Little 
Rock, has decided the proper pronunciation to be dArkansaw, 
with first and last syllables accented. This is said to be the ori- 
ginal, received from the Indians through the French. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The school exhibit is installed in the gallery of the state build- 
ing. It is peculiarly representative of the common schools, for 
with the exception of the Cogswell Polytechnical College and the 
State Normal Schools, the entire exhibit is from the lower schools. 

San Francisco makes the only city exhibit. The rest is ar- 
ranged by counties. The work here shown will hold its own with 
the best exhibits elsewhere. The distinguishing characteristics 
are the proportion of space given to the common schools; the 
importance given to handicraft as a means of education; the at- 
tention paid to modernized geography; the superb kindergarten 
display of San Francisco; and the advanced standing of the 
rural schools. The school exhibit of California is a source of in- 
spiration to the teacher, 

San Francisco has thirty-five free kindergartens and a free kin- 
dergarten training school. Of the former, eighteen are endowed 
and fifteen of these are memorial institutions. They are repre- 
sented by the largest and greatest kindergarten exhibit at the 
exposition. In its midst is a portrait of the revered president of 
the Golden Gate Kindergarten Association, Mrs. Sarah B. 
Cooper. 

A portrait of Leland Stanford, Jr., arrests one’s attention by 
the manly, sympathetic beauty of its expression. The picture is 
great in its meaning, too. When young Leland Stanford lay on 
his sick-bed, his father asked him what he proposed to do with 
the immense wealth to which he was heir. The young man re- 
plied: “Father, I would like every boy and girl in California 
to have a fair chance.” To-day, as the outcome of that utter- 
ance, stands the richest and broadest university of the Western 
world. 

COLORADO 


has a beautiful pavilion of nine alcoves in gold and white. A 
soft cream colored canopy of cheesecloth tones the light in har- 
mony with the decoration. The exhibit is representative, cover- 
ing Colorado’s entire system from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity, including public ard private schools. 

The school buildings throughout the state are shown in a series 
of fine photographs. There is also a /facsémz/e, in wood, of the 
first school-house ever built in Colorado (town of Boulder, 
1860). The interior arrangement shows the forms ranged around 
the sides of the room, the pupils working with their backs to the 
teacher. 

A novel feature of Denver’s exhibit is a stenographic, type- 
written report, taken verbatim of a half-day’s session in each 
class of the city schools. The music is taught in Denver by the 
regular class teachers. A complete exhibit of drawing is shown. 
The earlier work consists principally of simple construction, 
drawing, and paper. work, which in the high school develops into 
three distinct lines—construction, design, and free-hand. 

The state normal at Greeley makes a large exhibit. One of its 
features is the sloyd work. The school of mines exhibits models 
of ovens, etc., used in scientific ore reduction, 


CONNECTICUT. 


When a review of the New Britain normal was given, recently, 
a valuable outline of language and science was ascribed to that 
school which really belonged to Middletown, The latter now 
has her signs in place so that the mistake will not continue. 

Stamford, Bristol, and Norwich fill one alcove with written 
work, tastefully bound, and the wall exhibits. Bristol shows a 
course in w work, A relief map of Norwich and environs 
Suggests a great principle in geography teaching. Some good 
continental reliefs are from Bristol. 
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Waterbury and Hartford occupy another alcove. The for- 
mer shows a manual training course in wood; the latter, one in 
cardboard. The rest consists of bound written work and photo- 
graphs of classes. <A good device in fractions is a series of cir- 
cles cut from pressboard and divided into successive fractional 
parts by segments. ew Haven’s course in sewing will attract 
the attention of those specially interested in that branch. Aridge- 
fort has a special scheme for color study, Both have the usual 
quota of bound language. 


FLORIDA, 


in the south gallery, has an interesting group of swing frames 
showing products of the state by actual mounted specimens, by 
pictures, and accompanying explanations. Considerable has 
been done in map work, both flat and in relief. 


ILLINOIS 


has its main educational exhibit in the state building. More than 
one half the space is occupied by the three higher institutions, the 
State Normal University, the Southern State Normal University, 
and the University of Illinois. 

The rest of the work is classified in three divisions as rural, 
graded, and high school, the latter including the manual training 
systems, 

Fourteen of the finest school buildings in the state are shown 
by photographs. 

A model school-room is fitted up and a kindergarten, excel- 
lently appointed has daily sessions with the children in attendance. 
(Saturdays excepted.) 

The exhibit of the city of Chicago is not yet installed. 

Several of the kindergarten associations and some special in- 
stitutions make their exhibit in the Liberal Arts gallery. 


INDIANA, 


This state school exhibit, under the personal supervision of Dr. 
W. N. Hailmann, of La Porte, is attracting much attention. The 
alcoves have an effective, uniform finish of black and gold. Dr. 
Hailmann’s device for mounting the work seems superior in 
economy, even to the universal swing frames. The kindergarten 
exhibit is the most comprehensive in the gallery. 

The entire Indiana exhibit is comparatively easy of access 
by reason of its systematic arrangement. The Za Porte color 
scheme occupies a large place in the exhibit. In this, no special- 
ist comes in contact with the children until the 8th grade is 
reached.* The superintendent holds weekly meetings in which 
the city teachers receive the necessary instruction. 

The /ndianapolis work is full of suggestion. As in most of 
the Indiana work, great stress is laid upon color study as a fac- 
tor in education, and in the graphic side of all the work. Music 
is taught in the beginning by the use of bells, birds, etc., in place 
of the usual musical notation. Manual training and gymnastics 
find a large place in the Indianapolis exhibit. 

La Fayette, Frankfort, Terra Haute, Richmond, South Bend, 
Goshen, Edinburg, and Greencastle make individual exhibits 
which are full of valuable suggestion. Added to the foregoing is 
a considerable showing of work from the rural schools. Indiana 
is far tothe front in the matter of well-built country school- 
houses, 

Iowa. 


A novel feature of the West Des Moines division is the cooking 
exhibit in which a tempting array of biscuits, loaves, and cakes is 
secured against depredation by a strong glass case. A model 
cooking table is shown. There is also a course in turnery and 
joining ; a scheme of primary color work and stick laying, and a 
considerable collection of written exercises. 

Burlington shows an array of physiology, history, geography, 
and number from the grades, bound and illustrated; some free- 
hand drawing and a little color work. Classes in the C/inton 
schools are photographed at work. Exercises in light’gymnastics 
are shown in the same way. The language work is based prin- 
cipally upon geography, and is accompanied by maps and pic- 
tures. (Second to fifth grades.) Iowa is espeeially proud of her 
artistic statistical charts which adorn a large wall space. 

Sioux City shows some clay modeling from primary classes. 
A phonograph enables the visitor to witness oral recitations. A 
group of suggestive product maps are from Last Des Moines. 
lowa’s State normal school at Cedar Fails sends a collection 
of home-made physics apparatus. Much written work is shown 
throughout the state exhibit. 


KANSAS. 


A series of rural school photographs is one of the most interest - 
ing of its kind in the gallery. Wzchita has a good array of color 
and design in paper leading later to drawing. Also bound lan- 
guage work and some cardboard construction, Lawrence and 





*The tendency of the day is to demand in the regular teacher sufficient 
knowledge of the ‘‘ special” subjects to be able to present them to the chil- 
dren. This policy consigns the specialist to his proper field, which is nor- 
mal work, . 
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Leavenworth sends drawing exhibits and color work besides 
bound compositions. The Kansas State normal school shows 
among other features a good line of home-made physics apparatus. 
KENTUCKY 

begins with a strong exhioit of students’ work from its state 
university. The state has availed itself of the striking ad- 
vantage of the location of its alcoves. An archway opens 
from its exhibit chambers proper to a sort of prospect veranda 
commanding a view of the entire vast interior of the manu- 
factures building. Here are placed chairs for fatigued visitors. 
The view is about as nearly sublime as the aggregate of man’s 
handiwork can ever become. Paducah and Bowling Green are 
represented in other alcoves, 

The Louésville Free Kindergarten Association filis one room 
with an exhibit of kindergarten work whose originality outlines 
it strikingly against the sameness of effect in the usual exhibit of 
this nature, ‘ 

“ By giving thought some outward shape, we try 
To lead the child from matter dull and dry, 
To matter’s deeper meaning by and by. 


MAINE'S 


school exhibit occupies the center of the south corridor. Princi- 
pally bound work in language and number and high school 
branches. In the Lew¢s/on written work no recopying was 
permitted. The drawing is in illustration of the composition. 
The Lewiston training school shows some good relief maps by 
photograph. 

The work of Bangor schools in language, number, geometry 
and map drawing is uniformly bound. The covers are topically 
illustrated in a very clever fashion by various pupils, A group 
of product maps are also shown. The products, in actual 
samples, glued on in their proper localities. Bangor sends also 
some putty relief work. 

The bound work from Waterville deserves special attention 
for the clearness with which it reveals the children. Illustrative 
drawing in connection. Conditions of work clearly stated. Some 
clay work, ath exhibits written language exercises and graphic 
arithmetic, Of the 


—Frebel. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
exhibit, much has already been said. It is, all things considered, 
probably the greatest exposition of advanced school processes in 
the Liberal Arts gallery. Supt. Geo. E. Gay deserves great credit 
for the masterly way in which the material is arranged. In these 
columns no attempt at an adequate outline can be made. Special 
notice, however, may be called to the following features : 

Brookline, bound language work. 

Berlin, Miss Shattuck’s little volume of children’s work. 

Quzncy, language and graphic arithmetic, bound. 

Prockton, arithmetic, bound. 

Holyoke, graphic history 

Chelsea, bound literature work. Photographs. 

Springfield, historic ornament, bound; graphic arithmetic, 
Manual training ; models mounted on plates. 

Hingham, nature study and language, bound. All grades. 
“The object is studied by teacher and pupil according to a topi- 
cal outline. At the next lesson, pupils write their description, the 
little ones following the teacher’s outline, the older ones making 
their own.”” The work is full of the child’s individuality. Geog- 
raphy. Local work. Surface of Hingham studied. Pictures 
and maps by pupils. Descriptive geography. History. Topi- 
cal outlines, local maps. Interesting treatment. 

Marshfield, language and nature study, bound. Good 

North Adams, bound work. 

Pittsfield, cardboard and clay work. Latter based on nature 
study. (Most of the clay work in the gallery apparently has no 
relation to anything else in the pupil’s environment. No wonder, 
in such cases, that the public clamor is against it !) 

Salem, language, wondrous bindings. Written in Salem, 
“bound in Salem, tanned in Salem = 

Somerville, bound work. 

Weymouth, geography ; made historical. Good. Local maps. 
Map of school-room. 

Boston, large array of written work. Normal Art School; fine 
collection of advanced studies. 

Kindergarten work is shown from many Massachusetts cities. 


MINNESOTA'S 


main exhibit is from the “ twin cities.” Added to these, the nor- 
mal schools make an important showing and the exhibit of the 
Winona schools is worthy of special attention. 

In another issue, detailed attention is given the combined exhib- 
its of Minneapolis and St, Paul, The systems in drawing and 
color work, and the methods of language teaching will be very 
much studied during the coming vacation. The system of sew- 
ing is an interesting part of the exhibit. 

The Mankato State Normal School shows lines of work done 
by the children under the supervision of pupil teachers. 





MARYLAND 
is represented chiefly by the Baltzmore system. This includes the 
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Woman’s College. 

Bryn Mawr Preparatory School. 

Colored Manual Training School. 

City College 

Female High School. 

High Schools and 

Public School System. 

The first two show principally charts and photographs, the 
Woman’s college adding collections in the studies of biology and 
chemistry. The Colored Manual Training School sends a large 
exhibit of hand work in wood and iron. The high schools and 
common schools have the full ordinary exhibit of all branches 
and add a course in sewing. 


MONTANA. 


A fine relief map of the state, showing mineral wealth, is the 
product of the combined work of the Stevensville pupils. MMzs;- 
ouda shows a line of nature study. He/ena has a general exhibit 
of drawing and kindergarten work and written exercises. 


MISSOURI 


is represented by the state university and the normal schools, 
The remainder is chiefly that of St, Louzs and Kansas City. 

The latter is arranged in three well appointed alcoves devoted 
respectively to kindergarten, drawing, and public school general 
work, The kindergarten alcove is arranged with fine taste and 
is presided over by a bust of the greatest of all kindergartners. The 
drawing exhibit shows an elaborate system of paper design ac- 
companied by pencil work in freehand ; also a collection of plaster 
modeling cast from clay. The bound work of the public schools 
shows the work of entire ciasses. All grades are represented, 
Some maps are shown in which the ocean is filled in with pure 
black and the continents are given their mountain reliefs. A 
very striking effect is produced. St. Louis provides a handsome 
reception alcove for her visitors. 


MICHIGAN 


devotes a large section of her space to kindergarten and primary 
schools. The kindergartens are grouped collectively. Eight cities 
send large and systematic exhibits. 

The State Agricultural College makes a fine display in its pecu- 
liar lines. In a series of ‘models, the development of horses’ 
teeth is shown. The walls are covered with collections of grain, 
etc. The State Normal School is represented chiefly by photo- 
graphs and charts. The Michigan Mining School (Houghton), 
the State Industrial School (Lansing), and the Michigan School for 
the Deaf send photographs. 

Muskegon has a tine line of paper design and color study; a 
case of clay work and photographs of classes. 

Republic sends primary work in embroidery on cards, paper 
weaving and drawing. 

A good exhibit of wood work in joinery and turning is from 
Bay City. 

Saginaw makes an effective wall display and has also bound 
language work. 

Ann Arbor high and grammar schools show classes at work ; 
also construction drawing and designing. 

Grand Rapids has paid special attention to primary occupa- 
tions, 

Lansing’s common school work is mostly written. 

NEW YORK’S 
exhibit is one of the largest, covering 8,000 square feet of the 
gallery. Mr. Howard J. Rogers is in charge. 

One of the most valuable exhibits to teachers is that of the 
N.Y. College for the Training of Teachers. The collection of home- 
made physics apparatus is surpassed by nothing of its kind at the 
exposition. Each model is accompanied by a type-written explan- 
ation, and its cost is given, together with the cost of similar ap- 
paratus ready made. Thus in the apparatus for generation of 
oxygen the appliance shown costs 13 cents while ready-made ap- 
paratus for the same experiment costs $19.95. This work has 
been prepared under the supervision of Prof. John F. Woodhull. 

The Workingmen’s School makes a manual training exhibit that 
has many original features. 

The city system of New York sends. an immense amount of 
methodically arranged work which will be reported later. 


NEw JERSEY’S 


section is in charge of ex-County Superintendent S. R. Morse. 
His adapted swing frame is by long odds the best device on the 
grounds for exhibiting sheet work. A noticeable feature of 
this exhibit is the large amount of drawing done by teachers. It 
is getting to be a truism that all teachers can draw if they have 
the right sort of a superintendent. 

From /ersey City, a collection of material for study shows, in 
a very suggestive way, some things that may be accomplished 
without expense, in younger classes. Card mounted mollusks, 
bottled cereals, nuts, and fruits are in the collection. (Principal 
C. S. Haskell.) Clay work. 

Woodstown, sends a collection of native woods showing bark, 
end, and side of grain. Thére is some cardboard construction 
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from Morristown. Long Branch shows a collection of home- 
made physics apparatus (high school). Mewaré, lantern slides 
and apparatus by pupils. Camden exhibits a line of manual train- 
ing. The Trenton State Normal shows how the manual train- 
ing and science work may be correlated. Prof. A. C. Apgar has 
enlisted the manual training department in his behalf and the 
pupils make their own mineral cases and physics apparatus. 

Last Orange has with its bound language, some graphic num- 
ber work from the primary. “Civil War Mosaics” from the 
Vineland High School (Miss Struthers, teacher) will receive much 
notice. 

New Jersey is also well represented in bound written work 
from both city and rural schools. 


NEBRASKA. 


The phonographs from Omaha enable the visitor to hear the 
children of that city singing their school songs. Thesame alcove 
contains a system of free-hand drawing for all grades and paper 
work for the primary. The Omaha High School sends a course 
of wood work in joinery, turnery, and pattern-making. 

The Beatrice manual work consists of paper folding, cutting 
and pasting, and embroidery, primary. The schools of Vebraska 
City do some nature study. Mounted collections of cereals are 
shown. One plate shows cotton in all its stages of growth and 
manufacture, from the plant and raw material to various Cotton 
fabrics. There isa rural school exhibit. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The PAzllips Exeter Academy and Dartmouth College are 
represented by photographs and specimens of work. The State 
Normal also makes an exhibit. Dover and Nashua fill one al- 
cove with bound work. Dover's relief maps have unusual merit. 

Portsmouth has a course of sewing, and some origit.al ideas in 
design. Littleton and Rochester are also represented. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 

The sale of school lands already yields a school fund of seven 
dollars for each child in the state. It is predicted that in ten 
years no school-tax will be required. 

The exhibit is not yet complete. The material from James- 
town has been lost within the grounds, and is being traced. 

Grand Forks, Fargo, and Grafton have their work in place. 


OHIO, 
The higher institutions exhibiting are the Wesleyan University, 
Oberlin College, and Wilberforce University, 
Cleveland secures an exquisite color effect in grayish whites, The 
alcove is ceiled with cheesecloth. Detail in a later number. 


OREGON. 


_ The work is mostly of the graphic order, little language exer- 
cise be‘ng shown, so far as the exhibit is completed. Sa/em has 
some good work in product maps. Also a scheme for history 
study by graphic charts. 


és PENNSYLVANIA'S 
exhibit is among the largest and finest in the Liberal Arts gallery. 
The very generous space assigned has been greatly increased by 
the manner of arranging the alcoves. A related sequence of 
school processes is shown, from the kindergarten to the university. 
The characteristic features of the Pennsylvania exhibit are : 

The great amouut of manual expression. 

The use of all available material for the expression of form. 

Illustrative work in connection with all study. 

Intrinsic knowledge as the basis for language work. 

Philadelphia : 

Nature study ; botany as the basis for language work. 

Historic ornament the basis for language work (8th grade). 

The sequence in form study from paper folding to drawing and 
advanced design. Every means used for form expression. 

Blackboard sketching to illustrate lessons. 

Grammar school philosophy bound and illustrated. 

History work illustrated by war maps, by drawings and por- 
traits of leading men. 

First-year language work based on pictures. In this the com- 
pound sentence is used and paragraphing is introduced. E. G., 
“Just then the old cat came to the top of the steps and the little 
mice ran away,” Philadelphia makes a fine sewing exhibit. The 
definite progress through concentration seems to be limited to the 
drawing and language, being chiefly in the service of intrinsic 
study, including the natural sciences, geography, history, and 
literature. Number remains isolated and most forms of manual 
training likewise. Supt. Brooks is maintaining in general, the 
pulicy of his predecessor, Dr. McAlister, 

Pittsburg besides her exhibit of bound work has paid a great 
deal of attention to all forms of manual expression. The system 
of wood and cardboard sloyd is among the best exhibits of its 
kind. Paper — is carried into the upper grades, where it is 
used in designs for fabric patterns. 

Alleghany has a series of bound work from the first grade 
through the high school. The scheme for color work and design 
is particularly attractive in Alleghany’s alcove. A unique line of 
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cardboard sloyd is shown. Reading, Altoona, and Harrisburg, 
make their individual exhibits. The counties are represented by 
bound volumes. Five of Pennsylvania’s normal schools send 
exhibits. The following special institutions are strongly repre- 
sented : 

University of Pennsylvania (Phila.); Bryn Mawr College (for 
women) ; Ogontz School; Girard College (Phila.); Lehigh Uni- 
versity ; Western University ; Pennsylvania State College ; Penn- 
sylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art (Phila.); School 
of Design for Women (Phila.) ; Academy of Fine Arts (Phila). 

Miss Sarah A. Stewart is superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
exhibit. 

RHODE ISLAND'S 
exhibit comprises the state system, from the kindergartens to 
Brown University. 

Providence and Newport are the largest exhibitors. The 
prominent institutions represented are : 

Brown’s University, Girls’ Industrial School (Newport), Soc- 
kanosset Training School (Howard), and Friends’ Schcol (Pro- 
vidence). The latter makes a fine display of wood carving. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

This exhibit is representative of the state, culminating in the 
university. Stoux Falls shows some good primary written 
work. Bound drawings are shown from schools having no 
special drawing teachers. 


TENNESSEE'S 
exhibit is confined to tertiary education. 
UTAH, 

In the originality and general merit of its exhibit, Utah stands 
easily first in the Western group. It would seem that a certain 
isolation had spared its schools from the blights which only re- 
cently are beginning to release the various school systems through- 
out the states. Here, behind the Western mountains, a system of 
education is being matured that, while it challenges the best else- 
where, owes its upbuilding very greatly to the peculiar stamina 
of its own communities. 

The work shows the progressiveness of the individual teacher 
rather than conformity to any system. Much is made of geo- 
graphy in the way of map molding and the subject is also a 
principal basis for language work. 

WISCONSIN, 

University of Wisconsin, Beloit College, Ripon College, and 
Downer College exhibit by photographs. 

Milwaukee shows an eighth grade course in wood work, and 
_— casts from clay modeling, A general school exhibit from 
<indergarten to high school, including a manual training course 
from the latter, in which construction drawing is closely related 
to the work. Some good work in biology. 

WEST VIRGINIA, 

In the work of this state the semi-rural schools are particularly 
well represented. The bound work is uniformly neat but is dis- 
tinctly that of the children. WAeeling’s line of drawing is 
especially worthy of attention. It is based on the work in geo- 
graphy, physics, botany, and anatomy. (Grammar grades.) 

* * * * * * * 


Many of the special institutions are grouped apart from their 
state sections. The schools for the blind and the feeble-minded 
are found along the west corridor. The manual training schools 
are chiefly along the south corridor. Among them will be found 
the largest and finest individual exhibit in the whole,—that of the 
Pratt institute of Brooklyn. 

Japan, Russia, and the United Kingdom make large exhibits 
of an educational character adjoining the American exhibit on 
the north west. 

Fifteen states and territories send no exhibits. 

W. J. KENYON, 
¥* 


It will be remembered that THE JOURNAL reports,of the edu- 
ducational exposition given under the auspices of the N. E. A. in 
Chicago in 1887 emphasized: First, the exhibit of the Cook 
County normal school for its great legibility, due to a masterly 
arrangement, and for the soul-stirring tale of human growth that 
its wonderful sequence told ; second, the exhibit of the schools of 
La Porte, Indiana, where Supt. Hailmann had so philosophically 
built primary education upon kindergarten, and so successfully 
inspired and developed his system ; and, third, the Massachusetts 
schools, where less of continuity but much of brightness was ap- 

arent. New stars have appeared in the firmament since then, 

ut the old ones have not paled. Another correspondent is this 
year attracted to the same booths and moved to the same praise 
of what he sees there. During the past two months we have 
been treated to a panorama of educational centers and institu- 
tions in the United States as our reporter passes them in review 
before us in his “* Teacher’s View of the World’s Fair.” The let- 
ter in which the exhibit of the C. C. N. S. is to be described will 
be watched for with interest by thousands of readers. 








Editorial Notes. 


An index to the articles in this volume of THE JOURNAL will 
be found on page 694. This will not only facilitate finding articles, 
but will show what a mine of valuable materials are gathered into 
a single volume of this paper. There will be very many readers 
who will say, “‘ How great the work expended on THE JOURNAL!” 
True, but that is of little account if only it is rightly appreciated. 








There is a demand for copies of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of 
September 3 and 10, October 1, 8, and 15, November 5, and 12, and 
December 3, 1892; As the entire edition is exhausted we canr ct 
supply them, unless some of our readers are willing to help us 
out. We will pay to cents acopy. The number is wanted by 
subscribers who wish to bind THE JOURNAL and need it to com- 
plete the volume. Those who can will please send copies to E. L. 
Kellogg & Co., 61 E. gth St., New York City. 

The article on “ The Old Education and the New,” by Mr. B. O. 
Flower the editor of the Arena, Boston, shows that the discus- 
sions going on concerning the methods of the school-room reach 
thinking men; whether the teacher likes it or not his ways will 
be discussed, and Mr. Flower has certainly shown that he com- 
prehends the real question of the hour. He has in “ Civilization’s 
Inferno” discussed social questions quite as fearlessly. 





The collection of engravings in the article on ‘“ Education at 
the Close of the 19th Century in this JOURNAL is but a small part 
of a vast collection pertaining to education; the great task was 
to decide what to leave out. This shows that education is rising 
into an importance once not conceded to it. Bear in mind that it will 
rise only as it is a work done by earnest, moral, educated, scien- 
tific, and progressive people. “The best people must be in the 
schonl-room,” says Victor Hugo. 





Rutgers college at New Brunswick, New Jersey, offers a free 
scholarship in the age we we department of the college for each 
of the sixty assembly districts in the state. 

When the day fixed for the examination of candidates arrived 
in Hudson county which was entitled to eleven, only one appli- 
cant presented himself at the court house in Jersey City. This 
was Alexander Sjoberg, a bright young Danish-American living 
at Union Hill. What does this mean? Education free and no 
one acceptit! Is there ‘a screw loose”? It is said by many 
high school principals that fewer young men every year go into 
advanced classes. They say there is too much newspaper read- 
ing and cigarette smoking. 





A manufacturer of tobacco has lately been parading the streets 
with advertisements of certain cigarettes; he says he will spend 
$50,000, possibly $100,000, in putting them before the public. 
When asked how he would get this back, he pointed to a boy of 
fourteen years of age passing by smoking a cigarette, and said, 
“ They'll do it.” It is a serious question as to the responsibility 
of teachers in the matter of tobacco smoking. To what extent 
are they their pupils “keepers” ? Let the educational congress 
at Chicago consider this if it dares. 





A subscriber from lowa refers to a question in THE JOURNAL 
as to the future of the teacher and says: “ We are not so bad off 
as some people think; there is Supt. D. W. Lewis, of Washing- 
ton, in this state, who is going to his orange grove in Southern 
California in the fall, after having nobly served for twenty-one 
years. I have a small farm of 120 acres that waits for me, free 
and clear. No teacher need to go to the poor-house if he saves 
at the outset.” 

It is not at all an unusual thing to read that the freshmen of 
this or that college have been prevented from eating a class din- 
ner or from wearing a tall hat or carrying a cane-—it matters little 
what—some foolishness is attempted. The whole country was 
shocked some months since to learn that some young women in 
a college had marked others with nitrate of silver! There is a 
spirit of barbarism in the colleges, an evolution backwards. 

very student who does not live up to the rules enacted by civi- 
lized society should be sent down to Hampton institute among 
the Indians and there see how nobly those behave. 





It will be noticed that our World’s fair correspondent includes 
New Jersey in his educational survey of the United States--and 
handsomely. THE JOURNAL is glad. We have several able 
contributors from the Jersey schools and have long known that 
the climate over there favors pedagogics as well as mosquitos. 
We may have believed the most dreadful things that the Twin 
Cities have said about each other ; we may have credited some of 
those mutual Chicago and St. Louis tales, even to that of the 
Chicago girl who “ can’t die because she has one foot in the grave 
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and can’t get the other in”; but we ever believed the invidious 
things said about New Jersey. 





Massachusetts is victorious at the fair. Whatever “those 
Westerners ”’ may insist on regarding the iron-bound conserva- 
tism of the Old Bay State, impartial visitors will find ocular evi- 
dence to the modernness of common school education as prac- 
ticed within its boundaries. Either Massachusetts has been pro- 
gressive a good while, or she has been very progressive of late, 
for if there was any catching up to be done, she has more than 
done it. The fact isthat Massachusetts has a cultured and earn- 
est body of teachers who, when they become profoundly con- 
vinced of the value of an educational theory, go about applying 
it 2a the right way. They are on the way now, and nearer than 
they, as a body, realize, perhaps, to the theory of Concentration, 
We should not wonder if the world’s exhibit at the fair should in- 
duce in these able teachers so close a study of this theory, that 
even one year hence its application throughout the state will show 
a marked advance. We are not at all afraid that “the proverbial 
New England conceit” will stand in the way of this study, which 
Massachusetts is better prepared, perhaps, than any other entire 
state to pursue effectively. 





California may be said to represent the great West at the fair 
as nobly as Massachusetts sets forth the most solid progress of 
the East in school practice. While the fact that she East do move 
is reassuring, after all that has been said to the contrary, the 
rapid evolution through which educational work is passing in the 
younger states is of especial interest. Every time that great en- 
gine of civilization, the common school, makes a new start ina 
pioneer land, it shakes from its feet, as it were, all the hampering 
traditions of the mother country and, proceeds untrammeled, 
through a series of characteristic errors and bold successes toa 
firmer stand upon a truer application of historic principle than it 
could have reached under the parentalism of pedagogic tradition. 
Massachusetts must keep an eye upon this special advantage of 
the West and its results in school development, as well as upon 
the still unapplied wisdom of the prophets and seers of old. 





Fifteen states make no educational exhibit at the World’s fair. 
A region becomes sufficiently inhabited, and its inhabitants suffi- 
ciently enterprising and influential to ask and obtain admission to 
the Union as a state and the interest in education remains so far 
behind, that the opportunity of studying and the duty of teaching 
at this school gathering of the world are not appreciated! Were 
those fifteen states too modest? Did they feel that they had 
“nothing to show”? Modesty is no excuse, when the civilized 
world asks, “‘ What are you doing for the perpetuation of civiliza- 
tion?” Little or much, it should be shown. It may be that out 
of avery modest exhibit some ray of truth not caught elsewhere 
might shine for the truth seekers: while the public confession of 
backwardness which a poor exhibit would constitute might react 
most powerfully upon the prosperity of a state by fousing its inert 
teaching authorities to action. Where the anti-fad spirit prevails 
among the people to such an extent that an appropriation of funds 
for such an exhibit has been withheld, there must be something 
wrong with the teachers, “ No exhibit ” is a more significant con- 
fession than a poor exhibit. 





Brooklyn has no exhibit from the public schools at the fair, but 
its educational life is manifested in the magnificent showing made 
by Pratt Institute, which takes the lead among manual training 
schools. Enough is known of the teachers of Brooklyn to pre- 
vent possibility of doubt as to their interest in the school depart- 
ment of the fair. It is to be deplored exceedingly that so inter- 
esting a city is not represented there. It is known that the super- 
intendent made strenuous efforts to obtain an appropriation for 
the purpose, but the political control to which the city and its 
schools are subject is not of the quality to admit of a just provi- 
sion for educational progress in all its lines. The members of the 
Board of Estimate are as inaccessible to pedagogy as a porcupine 
to tenderness. How long will vast bodies of teachers who should 
feel themselves divinely charged with the welfare of the great in- 
stitution, popular education, tamely submit to the superior wisdom 
of ward politicians? When will they begin to stir up the public 
on this question of the urgent necessity of getting the schools out 
of politics? What right has a boaid of estimate to say toa 
board of education, ‘‘ You shall have money to buy primers for 
the children, but none to expend upon kindergartens’ ? How has 
the board of estimate qualified itself to judge of desirable things 
in modern education? The Board of Education should be its 
own judge of what is best in school progress, and, in order that 
it may judge clearly and truly, z¢ should be a professional body. 





This paper should be regularly taken by et private school 
and institution of learning. The practical help given tt can be 
Sound in no other paper or book, An order for the paper may 
be sent now, and bill wilt be rendered October 1, 1893. 
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Mr. Morton and Arbor Day. 


No red letter day in the calendar seems to have taken a firmer 
hold on the affections of the people than Arbor day. The ob- 
servance is of the utmost importance in impressing on the chil- 
dren in the schools an idea of the beauty and usefulness of trees, 
and the necessity of preserving them. “The honor of originating 
Arbor day belongs to J. Sterling Morton, the present secretary of 
agriculture. 

Twenty-one years ago, on the recommendation of Mr. Morton, 
the Nebraska state board of agriculture passed a resolution offer- 
ing prizes for those who should plant the most trees. That year 
more than one million trees were planted in Nebraska, Since 
then the day has been celebrated annually, and the interest in tree- 
planting has taken other practical forms. The gain to the state 
in increased fertility and beauty can scarcely be computed. Other 
states were not slow in perceiving that what was good in Ne- 
braska would be good elsewhere, and one by one they encouraged 
tree-planting. Arbor day is now observed in al! parts of the 
Union, the states arranging the dates in accordance with Nature’s 
time for bringing forth the leaves, in different latitudes. 


Pr 
The World’s Educational Congresses 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS, JULY 25-28, 1893, 


Will discuss higher education, secondary education, elementary 
education and kindergarten instruction, school supervision, pro- 
fessional training of teachers, art instruction, instruction in vocal 
music, technological instruction, industrial and manual training, 
business education, physical education, educational publications, 
rational psychology, experimental psychology, and will be held at 
the Art Institute, Michigan avenue and Adams street, in the morn- 
ings and afternoons of Wednesday, July 26, Thursday, July 27, 
and Friday, July 28. Two general sessions of the entire con- 
gress will be held; the first on the evening of Tuesday, July 25, 
and the second on Friday evening, July 28. 

A fee of $2.00 will entitle a person to a ticket ot admission to 
each of these congresses and to a copy of the proceedings when 
published. A certificate of membership in the National Educa- 
tional Association will entitle a member to the same privileges. 

Teachers desirous of attending the World's congresses and of 
securing in advance places to board, at moderate rates, while in 
Chicago, will please remit a membership fee of $2.00 to J. M. 
Greenwood, treasurer, room 72, City Hall, Chicago, Ill., giving 
name, postoffice address, the exact days when they will occupy a 
room, aad a statement of the amount they are willing to pay per 
day for entertainment. When a room is reserved, a deposit will 
be required of at least $2.00, which will be applied upon the 
room rent. 

¥ 


The Chicago people believe in the “ fad ” of sewing and pay Mrs. 
Ella Van Arsdale a salary of $1,000 a year to teach it to the children. 
There are inquiries for teachers of drawiug (not picture copying), 
sewing, and wood working; all these get good salaries. The 
trouble is that those who offer themselves as teachers have only 
read about the subjects. 





Supt. W. A. Knibloe, of St. Augustine, Florida, has charge of 
the state exhibit at Chicago, and reports much satisfaction in 
inspection of the work of other states. 





Our correspondence from the World's Fair is attracting 
much attention. These articles will continue during the sum- 
mer and fall, 
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Educational Progress in England. 


EVENING CONTINUATION SCHOOLS, 


After many months careful deliberation the English minister of 
education has launched his evening continuation school code and 
its reception throughout the country has stamped it as a big bid 
to popularize the hitherto sluggish system of evening school edu- 
cation. The early age at which children leave school to go to 
work has made it increasingly apparent year by year that evening 
continuation schools are a paramount necessity if the money and 
labor expended on the elementary day schools is not to be prac- 
tically wasted. It is a careful and interesting code. The syllabus 
on the “ Life and Duties of the Citizen” covers entirely new 
ground in English educational history and will be extensively 
used. Messrs, Cassell & Co. have already sold 200,000 copies of 
text-books treating of the various subjects into which the scheme 
of instruction is divided. 

Another important change announced in this code is the aban- 
donment of a formal evening inspection, for which will be substi- 
tuted surprise visits by Her Majesty’sinspectors. This is a great 
boon, for oftentimes after a laborious winter session the inspec- 
tion in the spring found many scholars absent with a correspond- 
ing decrease in grants. In future the grants, limited to 17s 6d per 
head will be calculated according to the number of hours devoted 
to instruction in the various subjects. Altogether this code has 
been rightly denominated as an epoch-marking document. 

An interesting return is being compiled in the 26,000 schools of 
the country of the employments to which the scholars go on 
leaving schools, 

¥* 


Physical Measurements. 


Dr. Arthur MacDonald, of the bureau of education, is measur- 
ing the school children of Washington to ascertain the ages at 
which their growth is most rapid. Special measurements of the 
nervous system are also being made and valuable facts may be 
expected® Dr. MacDonald holds that at those ages in which 
children grow rapidly there should be a corresponding reduction 
in the amount of study required ; and this should be done even 
if the pupil is mentally capable to do more. 

The instruments that are being used in taking the measure- 
ments are described as follows : 

‘* The zxstheriometer is an instrument like a pair of dividers, which de- 
termines the least sensibility to locality by having each pupil tell (closing 
the eyes) whether he or she feels one or two points of the dividers. Those 
who can distinguish the points when near together show acute sensibility to 
locality. This is tned on the wrists of both hands. A second instrument 
is the dynamometer, which measures the strength of each hand. Another 
instrument is the barzthesiometer, a recent invention by Prof. Eulenburg, 
of Berlin. This determines the least sense of pressure that one can feel, 

‘* The fourth instrument, the thermozsthesiometer, consists of two ther- 
mometers, one of which is heated just enough to feel warmer than the 
other. They are both placed on the forearm, and the np is asked to tell 
when the two thermometers feel the same, and when this occurs the differ- 
ence between the thermometers is recorded. Thus, the least sensibility to 
heat is obtained, As no experiments of this nature have been made on any 
considerable number of persons, and none on children, it is impossible to 
say at the outset what the results will be. But itis @ prior? probable that 
any scientific results obtained as to the condition of the nervous system are 
of the greatest practical value, since they stand in the most intimate relation 
with the mental condition of the pupil.” 


¥ 
Public Schools in the South. 


Rev. A. D. Mayo, formerly of Springfield, Mass., recently de 
livered an address on the condition of the public schools in the 
South. The fact is recalled that long before the war every South- 
ern state had attempted to establish common schools. Conven- 
tions were held to advance the cause of public education. The 
graded system of instruction for white children war established 
and in operation in several of the la-ger cities. In a few states 
these public schools survived the war, but in a feeble condition, 
and they languished all through the period of reconstruction. In 
most of the states the war was the end of these early educa- 
tional efforts, and the poverty of the people and the disturbed 
political condition postponed the attempt to revive them for some 
years. In the early seventies this revival began, and the progress 
from that time to this has been steady. With public schools for 
whites, were provided schools for the colored population, until 
now the latter race is nearly as well provided for in this respect 
as the former. 

Mr. Mayo says that practically every town, city, and neighbor- 
hood in the South has now its public schools, as a rule the best 
that the resources of the community will permit. The South will 
pay at least $20,000,000 in school taxes this year, and more chil- 
dren will be enrolled on the school list than ever before. 

In Georgia, the enrolment shows a material increase since the 
last school census. Some counties in which there are no large 
towns or cities show remarkable yains. Savannah makes a show- 
ing which it will be difficult to excel po by In a total white 
school population of 5,398, there are only ten boys and four girls 
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between the ages of 10 and 18 who cannot read and write, and 
538 such illiterates out of a colored school popuiation of 5,871. 

There are defects, of course, but Mr. Mayo reports a disposi- 
tion to remedy them as rapidly as possible, and a willingness on 
the part of the people to bear as heavy a burden of taxation as 
they are able in order to give the youth of both races as wide an 
opp« rtunity for a proper training in citizenship as theycan. In 
most states, if not all, the school fund is divided quite equitably 
among the races, and the colored schools are kept open as many 
weeks in the year and are as well supplied with teachers and text- 
books as those for the whites. 





A teacher in western Pennsylvania gives an account of the reign 
of superstition in his district that would hardly seem possible; a 
good many pupils ee away on Friday, because it is an unlucky 
day. The Thirteen club of this city meets on Friday; they think 
Friday is a lucky day. Columbus sailed from Palos on a Friday ; 
he discovered America on a Friday, and he arrived back at Spain 
on another Friday. On Friday Washington was born; Queen 
Victoria married ; Napoleon Bonaparte born; battle Bunker Hill 
fought ; Mayflower landed ; Joan of Arc burned at stake ; battle of 
Waterloo fought ; Bastile destroyed ; Declaration of Independence 
signed ; battle of Marengo fought; Julius Caesar assassinated ; 
Moscow burned ; Shakespeare born; King Charles 1. beheaded ; 
battle of New Orleans fought; Lincoln assassinated. It seems that 
good and bad things take place on Friday just as on other days. 





The question that stands before the teacher higher in import- 
ance than any other is that of the practical means of becoming a 
professional teacher. Thousands will go to Ch‘cago with this 
idea uppermost; that schools have been opened there to aid 
those coming with this intent shows that the statement made 
at the outset is a correct one. This idea is being cherished by 
many a teacher in an obscure place at this time; let no one enter- 
taining such an idea dismiss it as one that cannot be realized. To 
cherish a high and right ideal constitutes a turning point in the 
career of those who rise to any eminence. e 





In reply to many inquiries as to whether there will be cheaper 
excursion rates to Chicago, it can be said that the question will 
come before the general passenger agents on June 21. The 
Western agents recently decided to run excursion trains on which 
the fare for the round trip will be equivalent to the fare one way, 
and it is hoped that the Eastern trunk lines may take similar action. 
It is probable that these excursion trains will be composed of 
day coaches only. The demand for Pullman cars even now is 
greater than the supply. 


One of the questions that are to be severely debated as soon as 
the schools open in the fall will be, ‘‘ Shall we be income taxes ?” 
There is a class shouting for taxes on incomes, meaning that 
some other fellow shall be taxed. But they will not be as anxious 
to have a law for taxing all incomes great and small. This 
tendency to class legislation is a bad sign. Let the schools 
know what is being debated and what should be an equitable 
conclusion. » 





The plan of the regular issues of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is, 
(1) a statement of pedagogical truth occupying three pages; (2) 
practical methods of pedagogy in all the eight subjects that form 
a part of the school course. In this way the Theory and Prac- 
tice of Teaching are exemplified so that the teacher who wishes 
to teach in accordance with the understanding we now have of 
education will have the best aid possible. 





It is with great pleasure that we announce that the Rev. H.B. 
Frissell has been chosen principal of Hampton Normal Institute 
to succeed General S. C. Armstrong. He has labored indefati- 
gably side by side with the noble founder of the institute for 
many years. The institute has been represented to its friends by 
Mr. Frissell; his labors have brought in the needed funds to carry 
it along. Success to it under its new principal! If devotion, it 
earnestness will make it more successful they will be freely 
given. 





State Supt. Harris, of Alabama, asks the county superintend- 
ents to get speakers and papers to discuss these topics: 

(a) The duty of the state to provide ways and means for the 
support of the public schools. 

(6) The natural and moral duty of the parent to educate the 
child to the extent of his ability. 

(¢) The right of the child to an education commensurate with 
his surroundings, 

(@) The character of the teacher socially, morally, and intel- 
lectually. 
_ (e) The importance of good school buildings with the modern 
improvements, 

(f) What should be the qualifi ations of a state and county 
superintendent of education ? 
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(g) The importance and beneficial results of well regulated 
teachers’ institutes. 5 

(4) Should the state adopt a uniform series of text-books for 
public schools for either state or county ? 

(¢) Ought not the salaries of county superintendents be such 
that they may give all their time to school work? He says: 

“I confidently believe we are on the eve of a great progressive 
educational movement in this state, which will prove a lasting 
benefit to our people. What we need is earnest, zealcus, and 
persistent effort on the part of county superintendents, township 
trustees, and teachers, in order to secure success.” 

This is plainly a live man. There are a good many questions 
concerning education that ought to be debated. 


The Southern Educational Association will meet at Louisville, 
Ky., July 11-13. One fare rates and stop-over privileges are given. 
The following are among the topics to be discussed: THE NEW 
EDUCATION, NORMAL INSTRUCTION FOR THOSE ALREADY IN 
THE FIELD, MAKING THE RURAL SCHOOLS EFFICIENT. 
These are living subjects. Let the S. E. A. fail to pile on papers 
treating of the founder of the pyramids of Egypt and the number 
of children each had and whether they ever dreamed of the 
Hyksos, etc., etc. 


Meetings of Educational Associations. 


_ JULY 5-7.—West Virginia State Teachers’ Association meets at Hunt- 
ington. 

JULY 10.—Kentucky State Teachers’ Association, convenes at Louisville. 
Pres Wm. H. Bartholomew, Louisville; Sec. R. H. Carothers, Louisville, 

JULY 11-12-13.—Southern Educational Association. Louisville, Ky. 

JULY 25-26-27.—South Carolina State Teachers’ Association, will meet at 
nos. Pres., Dr. S. Lander, Williamston; Sec., Prof. Dick, 

nion. 

JULY 25-28.—Educational Congress at the World’s Fair. 

DECEMBER.—The Oregon State Teachers’ Association will convene at 
Portland. Pres., E. B. McElroy, Salem, Oregon. 

Dec, 27.—The South Dakota State Teachers’ Association will convene at 
Parker, S. D. Pres., C. M. Young, Vermillion, S. D. ; Sec., Edwin Dukes, 
Parker, S. D. 

Dec.—The Wyoming State Teachers’ Association will convene at Raw- 
lins, SD, Pres., A. A. Johnson, Laramie, Wyo. ; Sec,, J. O. Churchin, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

JUNE 29-July 3.—The S. E. A of North Carolina, meets at Moorehead 
city. Pres. J. J. Blair, Winston; Sec. E. G. Harrell, Raleigh. 

JUNE 22-24.—The State Educational Association of Louisiana will hold 
its tenth annual session in the Chautauqua Auditorium, Griffith Springs, 
near Ruston. Pres., Col, J. W. Nicholson, Baton Rouge, La. ; Sec’s., D 
M. Scholars, Monroe, La., and R. L Himes, Natchitoches, La. 

JUNE 27-30.—Arkansas State Teachers’ Association willbe held at Morril- 
ton. Pres. A. E. Lee, Russellville, Ark. ; Sec. H. A. Nickell, Ozark, Ark. 

JUNE 28-30.—Brunswick Provincial Teachers’ Institute will be held at 
Fredericton, N, B. Pres, Dr. J. R. Tuch, Fredericton, N. B. ; Sec. Jas. M. 
Palmer, Fredericton, N. B., Can. 

JUNE 30.— Georgia State Teachers’ Association will be held at Gainsville 
Pres. E. B. Smith, Le Grange, Ga.; Sec. J. W. Frederick, Marshallville 
Ga. 


Summer Schools. 


Cook Co. (Ill.) Summer Normal School, Englewood, Ill. July 10, 28, 
Col. Francis W. Parker, principal. 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, July 10, W. A. Mowry, president, 
Salem, Mass. 

Summer Course in Languages. (Berlitz Schools of Languages. Audito- 
rium, Chicago, Ill.) Asbury Park, N. J. 

Cornell University Summer School, Ithaca, N. Y., July 6, Aug. 16. The 
Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Summer Session of the Neff College of Oratory, Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 26, July 21. Silas S. Neff, president, 1414 Arch street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Chautauqua Assembly, College of Liberal Arts and other Schools, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. W. A. Duncan, secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Summer School, Elocution-Delsarte, July 5. Address H. M. Soper, 26 
Van Buren street, Chicago, Ills. 

Summer School, Greer Normal College, Hooperton, Ills., June 13. Wil- 
liam H. Monroe, president. 

The Sauveur College of Languages, Rockford College, Rockford, IIls., 
July 3. Address Dr. L. Sauveur, 6 Copley street, Roxbury, (Boston), 
Mass, 

The National Summer School at Chicago, Englewood, Ills. Address 
Chas, F. King, manager, Boston Highlands, Mass. 

Summer School for Teachers at Sherburne, N. Y., July 19. Address W. 
S. Knowlson, Sherburne, N. Y. 

Midsummer School at Whitney’s Point, N. Y., July 24, Aug. 11. H. T- 
Morrow, manager, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Summer Session of six weeks of the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, at Grimsby Park, Ont., Can., July 3, Aug. 12. Geo. B. Hynson, 
principal, 1020 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vanderbilt University Summer School for Higher Physical Culture, 
Nashville, Tenn., June 16, Aug. 16. 

The State University of lowa Summer School, Iowa City, June 19, four 
weeks. Charles A. Schaeffer, president. 

Callanan Summer School of Methods Des Moines, Iowa. C. W. Martin- 
dale, president, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Virginia Summer School of Methods. At Salem, Va. Opens June 25 
and continues four weeks. Applications, etc., should be sent to Hon. John 
=. Massey, supt. of schools, Richmond, Va. 

Peabody Summer School of Pedagogy, Troy, Ala. Begins August 21 and 
will continue five weeks.—Conductor: E. R. Elridge, LL.D., Pres. Pea- 
body Normal College, Troy, Ala. 


The time will come when every member of a school board will 
subscribe for an educational journal. THE JOURNAL will be 
of great value to every one who has the supervision or control 
of educational matters, 
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The degree of Ph. D. was awarded Miss Florence Bascom, of 
Massachusetts, the daughter of Dr. John Bascom, of Williams 
college, at the Johns Hopkins university. She is the first woman 
on whom the university has conferred this honor. Miss 
Bascom already holds four degrees from the University of Wis- 
consin. Her application for a degree at the Johns Hopkins uni- 
versity was granted secretly last October, women then not being 
admitted on equal terms with men. 

Her principal thesis was on inorganic geology, her minor sub- 
ject being paleontology and chemistry. Her papers were pro- 
nounced by the faculty to be among the best presented. Miss 
Bascom will be instructress at the Ohio State seminary. 





Newton, Mass., with a population of 24,379, pays the principal 
of its high school $3,000 a year, the women assistants in the 
school receive from $800 to $1,000 per annum. Worcester with 
84,655 inhabitants. Fall River with 74,398, Springfield with 44,179, 
each pays the principal of its high school a yearly salary of $3,000. 
In Rhode Island, Providence, and Newport pay the same. New 
Haven, with 86,045 inhabitants, pays $2,700. Albany, N. Y., 
with a population of 94,923, pays $3,000; Buffalo, with 255,654 
inhabitants, pays $2,500; Rochester pays $2,200, and Syracuse 
$2,500; none of the Massachusetts cities pay the primary school 
assistants less than $450 per year and nearly all pay from $500 
upward. Inthe New York state above mentioned the pay of prim- 
ary school assistants ranges from $300 to $550 per year—Boston, 
Lowell, Cambridge, Lawrence, Springfield, New Bedford, Somer- 
ville, Newton, Malden, Waltham, Quincy, and Medford, Mass.; 
New Haven and Waterbury, Conn.; Providence and Newport, 
R. I.; Concord, N. H.; Boston and Worcester, Mass.; Bridge- 
port, Conn., and Newport. R. I., and New York state provides 
for instruction in sewing and cooking. 





Miss Irene W. Coit, a graduate of the Norwich Free academy, 
passed the Yaie classical examinations, but cannot enter the univer- 
sity on account of her sex. The doors of Yale are barred against 
female students by usage and by an edict formulated by the early 
college fathers. Miss Coit knew this at the time she tried the 
examination, and did not expect to become a student at Yale. 
Nevertheless, she wished to prove that girls are equally capable 
with boys in a classical education. She received a certificate 
from the Yale faculty stating that she “was duly qualified, ex- 
cept on account of her sex, to be admitted” into the university. 
Miss Coit has accepted a place as teacher in the young ladies’ 
seminary at Geneva, N. Y. She will enter upon her duties as 
teacher there in September. 

¥ 


The Professor’s Awakening. 
By the Author of “ Preston Papers.” 


‘“Hev some more cream for your strawberries, Perfessor ?” and 
Miss Olivia, or ‘Livy as she called herself, passed the pitcher 
toward Professor Briggs, who took it mechanically and poured it 
over his bread instead of upon the luscious strawberries that 
nestled in sugar in his saucer. Aghast at his absent-minded ap- 
pearance Miss Olivia watched him a few minutes, and then began 
to rattle her question box. 

“You ain't sick, be you, Perfessor ? ” 

“No, thank you, I am very well.” 

“ Homesick ?” 

““No. I have no home, you know.” 

“ You ain't — — — you ain’t —— — —” Miss Olivia became 
confused, for just then the Professor looked up, saw her embar- 
rassment, and laughed, yes, actually laughed! Dignified and grave 
always, rarely smiling, he at twenty-three gave one the impression 
of being at least thirty. He knew what she wanted to ask, and 
it amused him. Usually such a question would have annoyed 
him, but this morning Professor Briggs was more nearly “ tender ” 
me +a thoughts than he had been since entering college five years 

efore. 

At that time he had not had the remotest idea of ever teaching, 
a business for which he felt just the slightest tinge of contempt, 
so far as men were concerned. Coming from a family of schol- 
ars, wealthy, aristocratic, college-bred men for generations, he 
had planned to take a university course and then study law—more 
that he might look after the interests of his own property than 
with any intent to do anything forothers. But Providence inter- 
fered, and just after receiving his diploma, he was orphaned and 
impoverished at one stroke. The ancestral millions had been 
trusted for years to the handling of an agent, who had proved 
unequal to the task set his conscience, and he had “ operated ” 
with his employer’s money in a way that lost it all. Mr. Briggs, 
Senior, heard the news—and died within a week. Stephen. 
‘* Perfessor,” heard it and lived. He wondered what he should 
do, when everything was settled, and he no longer had a home, 
when even the furniture in his room, the books in his father’s 
library, were under the auctioneer’s hammer, for everything had 
to be sold to *‘ square up” with petty creditors. 

Fortunately, he told himself, he was the only child, and now he 
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was glad that his sainted mother had not lived to be harrowed by 
these experiences, perhaps to meet real, physical suffering. At 
the time of her death he had been very rebellious about it —but 
now he was entirely reconciled, glad, indeed, that she had been 
spared this misery. He had only himself to look after, and could 
of course do that—but how? He knew nothing about manual 
labor, but supposed he might obtain a clerkship—just then he 
received a letter from his college “chum” asking if he would ac- 
cept the principal's place in their village school, at a salary of 
$1,000, Would he? It seemed too good to be true, that he did 
not have to “herd” with clerks, bookkeepers, stenographers, 
and others for whom he had felt almost aversion. 

But—he had no innate love for children, no professional train- 
ing for the work ; and although he had been in Penfield nearly 
a year he had made but few friends. Naturally exclusive he had 
come there sad—and although always polite he was not genial. 
It was the kind of courtesy that freezes and repels. is land- 
lady was good, very—-that he had admitted a dozen times, to him- 
self; and when in the winter he was attacked by grip, no mother 
could have been kinder nor more attentive to his wants. But her 
grammar was defective, and he instinctively parsed her sentences 
mentally while she spoke. 

Her table was nect, as was her entire house; the food was 
delicious, abundant, and well served— but she outraged his 
esthetic sense in the matter of tidies, for which she had an over- 
whelming passion. She displayed them everywhere, of every 
conceivable hue, shape, and color, but most prodigally in his 
room. 

And Miss Olivia was enough of a hero-worshiper to walk in 
his shadow. True, she felt a something lacking in his life, but 
even to herself she wouldn't confess that he was too highly pol- 
ished for common, every-day use among common, every-day peo- 
ple. It troubled her more that he didn’t appreciate his opportu- 
nities to do good among the children. His predecessor had been 
a work-a-day man, with limited education—so far as books go, 
but with a deep love for children and for his work that amounted 
almost to inspiration. 

But—the Board of Education, being on tne minus side of 
classic scholarship individually had decided that their school 
must be taught by a “ Professor,” so the year previous honest, 
benevolent, loving John MacDonald had been asked to resign, and 
this college-bred “machine” had been put in his place—for the 
Professor did his work mechanically ; so many hours, so many 
classes. Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday ; one 
week was typical of all, one day of every other. 

But 

‘* There's a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will,” 


and when a month ago he had been asked to deliver an address 
of welcome to a teachers’ association that would convene in Pen- 
field, he had felt a little stir of his pulse. a little quickening of 
activity in the cardiac region, and he had said “ yes,’ with some- 
thing approaching enthusiasm, and he went right to work on its 
preparation. 

It was scholarly ; it was classic enough to suit even his Board 
of Education ; and the members, occvpying conspicuous places 
on the platform, looked as grave as the solemn occasion demanded, 
nodding their approval of quotations given in an unknown lan- 
guage, from authors of whom they never heard; and it was pol- 
ished—dx? it was cold, hard, and stony. J¢ didn’t stir enthu- 
stasm, and he felt the chill that sensitive natures always do when 
before an audience and the wrong chord has been touched, no 
sympathy aroused. 

Next on the program was a young lady—she didn’t seem 
twenty, but was alive to her finger tips with her subject, which 
she had delivered very unconventionally, making three points— 
“why, what, and how do you teach”? Her enthusiasm was in- 
fectious, and even Professor Briggs caught himself listening to 
what he at first supposed would be a sort of “‘ school-girl’s essay ” 
—he having asort of contempt for feminine accomplishments in 
the realm of thought; but when he heard “Why are you teaching ?” 
he listened. He felt almost impelled then and there to get up 
and reply—that it wasn't his fault, he “ didn’t mean to,” or ex- 
cuse himself in some way, when after a slight pause she had said : 
“If it is because you love your work, | bid you God speed! in 
what seems to me the highest, holiest occupation of earth. But 
if you use the school-room merely as a means of support, let 
me beg of you to saw wood, dig potatoes, wash dishes. amy- 
‘hing honest, rather than to recklessly or indifferently deal with 
the immortal minds whose destinies you are at least helping to 
shape.” 

Why! that thought startled him! He haviny anything to do 
with the e¢ernal welfare of the two hundred and fifty children 
that went in and out before him!! The thought was a revelation, 
and he began to look at his work in a new light. But “ What 
are you teaching?’ came next. ‘ Are you confining yourself to 
the curriculum? This may not be. Remember the parable of 
the talents, and that in proportion to your opportunities 2nd ad- 
vantages, results will be required.” 

The professor began to get nervous. Miss Newton was not 
looking at him, for he was behind her; but he felt morally cer- 
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FIFTEEN-CENT READING BOOKS. 
Riverside Literature Series. 


Sixty-Six Books Suitable for Use in Primary, Grammar, 
and High Schools. 


Containing over 500 of the Most Interesting and Instructive 


Masterpieces of the Most Famous Authors. 


Notes, 
regular single number, 15 cents. 


1. Longfellow’s Evangeline.* 


2. Longfellow’s Courtship of 
MILES STANDISH.** 
3. _aongtoliow*s 
TANDISH. 
vate theatricals. 


<.W pitsior ahaow-Bound, Among 
the Hills, and Songs of Labo 
5. Whittier’s Mabel ee Cob- 
| wll, Keezar, Maud Muller, and Other 
Poer 
6. Holmes’ « Grandmother's Story 
of Bunker Hill Battle and Uther Poems. 


7,8, 9%. Llawtherne’s True Stories 
from New England History. Grand- 
father’s Chair. In three parts, with 
uestions at the end of each part. 
‘art 1. 1620—1692; Part II. 1692—1763; 
Part III. 1763—1808. 
(The three parts also in one volume, 
stiff covers, 45 cents.) 

lv. Hawthorne's potegraphicanl 
Stories. Sir Isaac Newton, 
Johns»n, Oliver Cromwell, Benjamin 
Franklin, Queen Christina. With 
Questions. * 

ll. Longfellow’s Children’s Hour, 
and Other Selections. 

12. Studies in Longteliow. Outlines 
for Schools, Conversation Classes, and 

Home Study. By W. C. Ganvetr. 

13, 14. Longfellow s Song of Eije~ 
watha. vith Vocabulary. In two 


Courtshi o 
Dramatized for pri- 


parts. ¢ 


15. Lowell's Under the Old Elm, 
and Other Poem 


16. Bayard Taslor s Lars: A Pas- 
toral of Norway 

17, 18, Siestiadamee? s Wonder-Book. 
in two rts+ Part 1.—The Gorgon's 
Head ; The Golden Touch; The Para- 
dise of Children. Part II.—The Three 
Golden Apples; The Miraculous Pitcher; 
The Chimera. 


19, 20. Benjamin Franklin’s Auto- 
pee A VWitha yy complet 
ing the Life. y 4 two parts. + 

21. Benjamin Franklin’s Poor 
Richard's Almanac, and Other Papers. 


2, 23. Hawthorne’s Tanglewood 
Tales. A Second Wonder-Book. 
two parts.t Part I.—The Wayside, 
The Minotaur ; — Pygmies; The Dra 
‘on’s Teeth. t I1.—Circe’s Palace ; 
od Lomagvenate Seeds; The Golden 
eece, 


4. George Washinaton’s Rules of 
Conduct, Diary of Adventure, Letters, 
and Farewell Addresses. 

a, 36. Leongfeliow: ~ Geiden Legend 

With Notec, by S. A. In two 
a J + 

27. Thoreau's Succession of Forest 
Trees, etc. With a Biographical Sketch 
by R. W. Emerson. 

23. John Burroughs’s Birds and 
Bees.* 


2 Hawthorne's Little Daffy- 
downdilly, and Other Stories.* 


». Lowell’ s Ad Victon of Sir Launfa! 
R-. Other P 

aa My Hant after the 

ay and Other Papers 
22. Abraham Lincoln’ s Gettysburg 
<a and Other Papers. 

M, 3. Lengfellow’s Tales of a 
“1 5. Inn. In three parts. (The 
three parts also in one volume, stiff 
covers, 50 cents.) 

%. John Burroughs’ s Sharp Eyes, 
and Other Papers 
37. Charles Dudley Warner’s A- 
Hunting of the Deer, and Other Papers. 
3. ate yp s Building of the 
Masque of Pandora; and 
other Poems. 


*29 and 10 also in one volu ne, stiff covers, 40 cents ; likewise 28 and 36. 


Historical Sketches, and Biographical Sketches. 





With Introductions, 
Each 


389. Lowell's Books and Libraries, 
and Other Papers. 

40. Hawthorne’s Tales of the 
White Hills and Sketches. 

4l. Whittier’s Tent on the Beach. 

2. Emerson's Fortune of the Re- 
public, and Other American Addresses. 

43. Ulysses among the Pheacians, 
From W. C. Bryant's Translation of 
Homer's Ody: ssey. 

4. Maria Edgeworth’s Waste Not, 
Want Not, and The Barring Out. 


45. Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Rome. 


4. Old Testament Stories in 
Scripture Language. From the Disper- 
sion at Babel to the Conquest of Ca- 
naan. 


47,48. Fables and Folk_ Stories. 
Second Reader Grade. Phrased by 
Horace E. SCUDDER. In two parts.t 

#.%). Hans Andersen's Preries. 
Newly Translated. Second Reader 
Grade. In two parts.+ 

51,52. Washington Irving: Essays 
from the Sketch Book. [51.] Rip Van 
mite and Other American Essays. 

52.] The Voyage and other English 
says. In two parts.t 

53. Scott's Lady ofthe Lake. Edited 
by W. J. RotFe. With copious notes 
and numerous hasteetioss. (Double 
number, 30 cen 

M4. Bryant’s Sein, Thanatopsis, 
an i Other Poem 

55. Shakes roan A Merchant of 
Venice. lited for School Use by 
SAMUEL THURBER, Master in the Girls’ 
High School, Boston. 

56. Webster's First Bunker Hill 
Oration, and the Oration on Adams 
and Jefferson. 

57. Dickens’s Christmas Carol 
With Notes and a Biographical Sketch. 

38. Dickens’s Cricket on the 
Heartu. (Nos. 57 and 58 a in one 
volume, stiff covers, 40 cents.]} 


EXTRA NUMBERS. 


A American Authors and phete 
Birthdays. Programmes and Su; 
tions for the Compasses of the B rth. 
days of Authors. By A. S. Korg. 


B Portraits and Biographical 
Sketches of Twenty American Authors 


CA Longfellow Night. A Short 
Sketch of the Poet's Life, with songs 
and recitations from his works. For 
the use of Catholic Schools and Catho- 
lic Literary Societies. By KATHARINE 
A. O'KEEFFE. 

D Literature in School. The 
Place of Literature tn Common School 
Fducation; Nursery Classics in School; 
American Classics in School. By Hos 
ACE &. SCUDDER. 

E Uarriet Beecher Stowe. Dia- 
logues and Scenes from Mrs. Stowe's 
Writings. Arranged by EmiLy Weaver 


F Longfellow Leaflets. 


G Whittier Leaflets. my 
H tlolmes Leaflets. 
3icentsa each. Poems and Prose P: 


sayes for Reading ona! Recitation. 

IThe Riverside Manual for 
Teachers. Containing Suggestions and 
Iliustrative Lessons poaties ad to 
Primary Reading. By I. F. HALL 

KThe Riverside + de and 
Reader. (Swectal Number.) In strong 
peoer covers. with cloth back, 25 cents; 

n strong cloth binding, 30 cents. 

L The Riverside Song Book. Con. 
taining Classic American Poems set to 
Standard Music. Double .tumber, 30 
cents ; boards, 40 cents. 


**Also 


bound in stiff covers, 25 cents. tAlso in one volume, stiff covers, 40 cents, 





THE RIVERSIDE INSTRUCTION FRAME, 


FOR TEACHING READING AND WRITING IV PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS. Designed by I. F. Hatt. Equipped with Two Sizes of Outline 
Language Pictures; Pictures of Objects; Script and Printed Sentences and 
Words; A Displaying Holder. Price, x0," express or freight prepaid. 


THE RIVERSIDE PRIMER AND READER. 


16mo0, 205 pages. In strong paper covers with cloth back, 25 cents; in 
strong cloth binding, 30 cents. 





A STEPPING-STONE TO THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


The simplest book in this Series, for which the Riverside Primer and 
Reader is a direct preparation, is Scudder’s Fables and Folk Stories (Nos. 47 
and 48). 


FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS, 


1. The child must think intelligently before he can read 
intelligibly. 
2. The end of learning to read is to read great books. 


CHARACTERISTIC FEA TURES, 


a. Graded, interesting, instructive, and thought-provoking exercises. 
Silent Reading, by which a pupil acts out a sentence before reading it 


c. Introduction of words found in simple literature. 

d. Lessons containing literature. 

e. The only Reader which a child will need. 

/. Ashortening and enriching of the school curriculum. 


All who are interested in primary education are invited to send to the 
publishers for a circular which describes the book in detail. 


THE RIVERSIDE SONG BOOK. Containing Classic American 
Poems set to Standard Music. In strong paper covers, with cloth back, 30 
cents. In boards, 40 cents. 


AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from the works of Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Bryant, Holmes. Lowell, and Emerson. Edited by Horace E. Scup- 
DER. ith ‘Biographical Sketches and Notes. Revised edition from new 
plates. 12mo, $1.00 eZ. 


AMERICAN PROSE. Complete selections from the writings of Haw- 
thorne, Irviog, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, and Emer- 
son. Edited by Horace E. Scupper. With Introduction and Notes, 
12mM0, $1.00, zez. Revised and enlarged edition from new plates. 


MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Com- 
lete Prose and Poetical Selections from the works of Franklin, Irving, 
ryant, Webster, Everett, Longfellow, Hawthorne, Whittier, Emerson. 

Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, : and O'Reilly. With a Portrait and Biographical 
Sketch of each Author. Adapted for use in Grammar Schools, High Schools 
and Academies as a Reading Book and as a Text-Book in American Litera- 
ture, 12mo, $1.00, #e#. 


MODERN CLASSICS. A School Library for $11.56. Thirty- 
four volumes, neatly bound in cloth, averaging 310 pages. A sample vol- 
ume will be sent to any address by the publishers on receipt of 40 cents. A 

amphlet containing the Table of Contents of each volume will be sent 
ree to any one applying for it. 


STUDENTS’ SERIES OF STANDARD POETRY. For 

Sghests and Colleges. ‘Uniform with Rolfe’s Shakespeare.) Edited by 

J. Rouee, Litt.D. A carefully Revised Text; Copious Explanatory 

4 Critical Notes; Numerous I!lustrations. All these are equally suited 

to the use of the student and of the general reader. They should have a 

place in every library, public or private, Each volume 75 cents ; to teach- 
ers, for examination, 47 cents. 


1. Scott’s Lady ot the Lake. 6. Byron’s Childe Harold, 
2. Scott’s Marmion. 7. Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel 
3. Tennysen’s Princess. 8& Tennyson's Enoch Agden, and 


Other Poems. (Race, etc. 
9% William Morris’s Atalanta’s 


4. Select Poems of Teunyson. 
5. Young People’s Tennyson. 


LATIN LESSONS. — to prepare for the inte'ligent reading of 
Classic Latin. By Henry Pereste, formerly Assistant Professor of Latin 
and Greek, at Harvard University, and L. C. Hull, Master in the Lawrence- 
ville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 12mo, $1.12, #e¢. 


ARITHMETIC IN TWO BOOKS. 


Warren Colburn’s First Lessons. 16mo, - = - = 35 cents, 
H.N. Wheeler's Second Lessons. 16mo, - - - - - 68 cents. 
Answers to the Second Lessons. 16mo, Paper, - - 20 cents. 


These two books form a complete course in Arithmetic, which is character- 
ized throughout by a careful application of the Inductive Method of Instruction. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


CONSIDERED WITH SOME REFERENCE TO ITS ORIGINS. 
By Joun Fiske. With questions prepared by F. A. Hill, Principal of the Eng- 
lish High School, Cambridge, Mass. 12mo, 380 pages. ‘gr. 00, net, 





During the next school year valuable additions will be made to the Riverside 
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Lite ature Series. We shall be glad to correspond with teachers in regard to the books mentioned 
ades of schools, and to supply them with descriptive circulars of our books, and 


all our publications, containing portraits of more 
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tian she meant him; he thought that at first—but now he was 
convinced of it, as she went on with her plain English, brief sen- 
tences, and simple, unconventional manner. 

Finally came the “ How are you teaching? For time or eter- 
nity? Are you leaving such an imprint upon these young hearts 
as you'll be glad to recognize inthe hereafter? Is your influence 
leading upward and onward? Or are you doing your work me- 
chanically indifferently, with no thought of anything beyond 
to-day ?”’ 

Now he was sure that some one had told her how he got into 
the “ dreadful drudgery” and she was just analyzing his methods, 
his matter and manner of working, and he could scarcely restrain 
himself. It wasn’t fair to take such an advantage anyway, and 
portray him in that way to the audience—for he knew by the in- 
tent way in which they listened that they all recognized the origi- 
nal of the picture she was holding up to view—-and unable to 
bear it any longer, he stole down from the platform and cut of 
the house to his room at Miss Olivia’s, where he sat thinking over 
the past few months, untillong after he heard hercome home, 
and with Ann, her one domestic, go around closing blinds, lock- 
ing doors and making ready for the night. 

Then he went to bed—buc not to sleep. Those questions 
haunted him, and were still haunting him when at the table the 
next morning Miss Olivia had questioned him as above stated. 
Could he do anything with that mischievous Dannie Ryan ? 
Would he be held responsible if he didn’t develop more humility 
and modesty in Belle Saunders? Must he “ give an account” 
because Mamie Reed seemed to have grown stubborn or obtuse 
under his handling? Wasit any of his business that Patsy Davis 
got behind in his lessons, because his invalid mother needed his 
help at home? Was he under any real or supposed obligation 
to find out just what was lacking in home training, home culture, 
and opportunities, and, so far as in him lay, supply the deficiencies ; 
arouse latent powers; quicken dull consciences; train “ florid ” 
tastes; cultivate cardinal virtues; correct wrong habits of body 
and distorted ideas of right and wrong; plant newer, better 
thoughts where vicious ones were growing or liable to; teach 
them how to be men and women as well as students ; citizenship 
as well as algebra; should manners have as much place as myth- 
ology ; ethics come in with astronomy? Was there any reason, 
why, as a teacher, he had responsibilities that he would have 
escaped as a lawyer, clerk, student—or in almost any avocation ? 
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Did the profession demand the noblest and best men and women ? 

These and other questions were discussed with so much newly 
found interest on his part and such homely, homespun, common- 
sense logic on the part of Miss Olivia that Ann finally resorted 
to the ruse of going to the front door and giving the bell a most 
violent ring, to get them away from the breakfast table, and as 
she left them still talking it over, so will we—glad that the “ Pro- 
fessor” has been awakened, by no matter what means. 


¥ 
Normal Schools Not Final. 


The founders of the first normal schools in Rheims, Halle, 
Stettin, G6ttingen, and Bridgewater did not intend that they should 
give a complete professional education. Their design was well 
expressed in a speech of Daniel Webster in 1838 when he said 
that “ normal schools are to teach teachers and enlist interest on 
the right side ; to make parents, and all who in any way influence 
childhood, competent for their high office ; to turn the noblest en- 
thusiasm of the land into the holy channel of knowledge and _vir- 
tue.” Most of the early normals were little more than good 
academies, in which the best teaching could be seen and imitated. 
They were not expected to make scientific teachers. These 
schools have done, are doing, and will continue todo, great good 
in many ways—first of all, by personal criticism, enabling many to 
succeed who otherwise would have failed, and so, selecting from 
a large number of intending teachers those whose mental, physi- 
cal, spiritual, and sympathetic endowments best qualify them to 
enter the school-room. 

The majority of young persons entering our normal schools are 
not mature enough to undertake the study of the philosophy and 
psychology of education. The scientific study of even the history 
of education requires not only a good knowledge of the sciences 
and arts, but some logical maturity that few academic students 
possess. Our normal schools must take into their classes a great 
deal of immature and crude material, and mold it as best they 
can. This is an exceedingly important work. But mature stu- 
dents need something higher. It was a conviction of this need 
that led Immanuel Kant in 1798 to deliver lectures, in the Uni- 
versity of KOnigsberg, on higher pedagogy. After Kant came 
Niemeyer, Schwartz, Rosenkranz, and Herbart whose work has 
created a distinct science of education. Without the labors of these 
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definite results in the recitation hour. 
ones on the important subject of which they treat? 


Emphatically the books for teachers desiring 


Would it not be interesting for you to look at these volumes—the latest 





Are you in favor of Supplementary Reading? 


We publish two unique and very attractive series of readers. 


THE INFORMATION READERS. 


A four-book series differing radically in character from any other in the market. 
school work should be a preparative for life-work, you will be interested in these books. 


It you believe that 
They represent the 


most advanced pedagogical thought on the question of supplementary reading material. 


WOOD’S NATURAL HISTORY READERS 


are: (1) The only reading-books ever written by an eminent scientist (the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., F.L.S.,) 


(2) They are the only gzaded science readers ever published. 


subjects are classified scientifically. 


fascinating as so many Christmas story books. 


(3) They are the oniy readers in which the 


In these books Spiders are not ranked with the Insects, nor are anecdotes 
about Elephants jumbled up with descriptions of Frogs. 


(4) Children find the six volumes of the series as 


Would it not be desirable to have such readers in the hands of your pupils ? 
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: pedagogues, supplementing the work of the teachers’ 
; seminaries, scientific pedagogy would not be where it is 
; to-day. 
In our country a similar movement has been started as 
‘ in Germany at the ciose of the last century. 
‘ At Johns Hopkins university under the leadership of 
‘ Stanley Hall the beginning of instruction in higher peda- 
gogy was made; since, at Clark university, President 
Hali has developed a most generous plan of study for 
students of education. Other institutions now aim to 
continue the work begun in normal schools. The most 
considerable effort in this direction in this country has 
, been made in this city by the University School of Peda- 
1 gogy. Its success has been remarkable because its in- 
I struction has commenced where the normal schools leave 
1 off. A large number of normal graduates have been 
A among its students and several are among its graduates, 
E because thry there found opportunity to study the pro- 
P blems of higher pedagogy. Here the history, psychology, 
“ and methodology of education are taught as in no state 
1 normal school in this country. Mature teacher students 
. find here the food they have not been able to get in any 
E other school. The result is that among its graduates are found - 
d to-day Principals Hannaford. Abbott, and Merwin, of Brooklyn ; The V illage School-House, 
J Supt. Barringer, of Newark; Andrew Thomas Smith, of West By J. HAZARD HaRTZELL. 
a Chester, Penn. ; A. J. Kinnaman of Dansville, Indiana, and Pro- —— the hill 
i fessors Conant and Merrill, of the Normal college of this city. Which bri oe d with a ‘ 
0 Other Doctors of Pedagogy are doing good work in various parts Wh h ds b pet : “fll Ss Sas ae, 
of our country. In addition there are fifty or sixty Masters of Th “vont vith — vd d the flashi p 
C Pedagogy upon whom this school has set its seal, whose ideas . oe Cae a Oe ee Oe ee 
i have been increased and whose efficiency greatly promoted by The world was full of light, 
y study here. And gladness flowed in all the loosened streams ; 
s Altogether the work this school has done is wonderful, but it is The heart left halls of night, 
S only the beginning of what will be done in the future. Already And throbbed with love amid the morning beams. 
t students, graduates of normal and other schools, are making ; c 
y arrangements to come to New York for a course ofstudy. They eee . oneal tee yo 
- recognize there are great advantages for them, outside of their The house ware dee on a1 - a dig 
d pedagogical studies. They are aware there is no place for in- And tesa dened e : ong, : — 
- tellectual improvement like the city of New York, especially for a 8 ae a ” 
e mature student ; his opportunities are indeed great. No quiet And, when the clock struck noon, 
s country town can afford a hundredth of the means of growth that What joyous thrills went through the famished breast ! 
e New York city offers him. It is at this center that the University It was a gladsome boon 
School of Pedagogy has wisely located itself. For bodies needing food and playful rest. 
) 
y 
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ing prices, and a telegraphic code, also a topically arranged Library List 
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books promptly answered by 
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An army was in rout, 

As on they hurried through the open door ; 
And then the leap and shout 

Upon the common with its velvet floor. 


It was the pent-up spring, 

Now finding freedom on the flowery mead ; 
It was the fettered wing, 

Now stretching grandly in the kingly lead. 


Through years of peace and pain, 

With feet that hastened o’er that charming green, 
The faces come again, 

Which glowed with beauty in that rapturous scene. 


Their look is sweet and fair: 

They smile with ruddy cheeks and beaming eyes ; 
They romp with sunny hair, 

And eager chase the gaudy butterflies. 


We call to mind the room, 

The benches, lettered desks, and inky wall, 
Where flowers in fragrant bloom 

Were gathered for the master, wise and tall. 


The class is on the floor, 

And hearts are muffled with an anxious beat : 
Wide open stands the door, 

And eyes steal glances at the traveled street. 


We catch again the sound 
Of voices sweet and clear from comely form ; 
We see the sportive bound 
And feel the grasp of friendship, tight and warm. 


We gaze upon the face 
Of one so gifted, noble, pure, and bright. 
Swift in the scholar’s race, 
Who charmed the heart with song at coming night. 


They all are grown and gone, 

Like twittering birds, from their attractive nest : 
Some live, and study on; 

And some fold hands o’er the unheaving breast. 


Before the dew was dry 
Upon the fields of their enchanting morn ; — 
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Before the soul could try 
Its wings, they fell by Death’s relentless thorn. 


How many cheeks were flushed 

With Beauty’s silent touch on Learning’s hill ! 
How many hopes were crushed, 

When their aspiring hearts grow strangely still ! 


A bird with blackened wing 
And hungry look beneath a lambent sky, 
Sails in a widening ring, 
And shakes a feather down with mournful cry. 


There came a sudden chill, 

When death struck him whose talents lords might crave, 
When up the winding hill 

They bore his body to its early grave. 


He came upon the green 

No more, with loving words and studious looks ; 
He slept beneath the sheen 

Of morn, and ceased to hear its tunefu! brooks. 


How oft the promise falls 
Before the fruit matures with brilliant hue ; 
And drops on shattered walls, 
Where creeps the lonely vine with chilling dew! 


How oft the early bird 
Ceases its carol from the fowler’s aim, 
When waking trees are stirred 
By song, as morning comes with kindling flame ! 


What poets quenched their fire! 

What statesmen lost their greatness, power, and fame! 
What singers hushed their lyre! 

What warriors left the field without a name! 


The school-house still is there ; 

The brick is grimed and loosed by passing years ; 
The hearth is cold and bare ; 

The windows shake, and drip with stormy tears. 


The door is worn and gray ; 

The floor is lettered, empty, weak, and still ; 
No call to books or play ; 
The school-house stands deserted on the hill. 





SOME LEADING PRIMARY 
AND GRAMMAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 





’ Phenomenally successful books; at once 
Hyde Ss Lessons eagerly adopted by thousands of teachers, and 
. . constantly meeting with yet greater successes. 
In Engtish. Already adopted by five states, scores of 
Book I., 35 cts.; counties, and hundreds of cities and towns, 
Book i 60 om The testimony, whenever used, is that the re- 

~~ F sults are far better than with books used before. 


James S. Burre.., Prin. of Harvard School, Cambridge: ‘* My teachers re- 
gard it as the best book they ever used. I heartily concur in their opinion.” 


The most charming supplementary readers 
in general science published. No. I. treats 


Wright’s 
of Crabs, Wasps, and Bees; No. IL, of 


Nature Readers. Ants, Worms, Flies, Beetles, Barnacles, 


No. 1., 25c. No.ll.,35c. Star-fish and Dragon-Fly; No, II., ot 
No IIl., 50c ‘ Plants, Birds, and Fishes; No. IV., of Earth 
‘ Aig . Building, Origin of Animal Life, Prehis- 
No. IV., 6O0c. “Regie ~ 
° toric and Modern Animals. 


Cor. Francis W. Parker, Prin. Cook Co. Normal School, lil.: “ A wonder- 
ful series. We have tried the books and can cordially recommend them to 
all teachers.”” 


’ Designed as a Supplementary Read- 

Spear S er in Botany, to accompany a 

Second or Third Reader, or as an 

Leaves and Flowers. elementary text-book. Introduces 

Price, 25 cents. the various technical terms that each 

' one should be familiar with, and 

which so many older persons are not familiar with, but might have been had 
they read as children in such a book. 


’ This new series contains many valuable feat- 
Thom pson Ss ures, Itis sold at a comparatively low price, 
. : it is comprehensive, it is adapted to short or 
Drawing Series. long courses, each subject is treated con- 
nectedly, it avoids extremes, it attaches un- 

usual importance to the expression of thought in drawing. 


E, E, Wuite, Ex-Supt. of Schools, Cincinnati: ‘*I am confident that this 
series will prove a decided success.” 








Comes to fill a long felt want for some 
book giving special attention to training 
in all the elementary problems of general 


Dole’s 
. 4° morals and civics. Can be used as a 
American Citizen Supplementary Reader in the highest 


Price, 90 cents. grammar grades, or as an elementary 
High School text-book in civics. 


Pror. Geo. H. Parmer, cof Harvard: “An admirable piece of work, and so 
far as I know nothing of the sort existselsewhere, It is time hapnazard citizen- 
ship should cease. The author has made the matter as simple as it safely can 
be, clear too, and constantly attractive. I should be very glad to have any 
words of mine used for making better known so excellent a book.” 

Not a narrative history, but a revolution 


Sheldon-Barnes 
* + from the cut-and-dried fact-collections 
American History. from which pupils /earn so much and 
Price, $1.12. know so little. 


Mosgs Coir Tver, Prof. of American History, Coraell Univ.: “ Planned 
and executed along the lines of a more vital, original, and stimulating method. 
It will be a great gain if the method can be usei in our schools in place of the 
old date-cramming and name stuffing system which reduced toa dead mummery 
and torture what should be an inspiration and a life.” 


These books contain everything necessarv for a 
well-graded and complete Music Course—time 


W y . . , 
hiting Ss names, breathing marks, etc. The first two 


j i books are beautifully illustrated. Teachers, Com- 
Music Series. mittees, and Superintendents should not fail to 
For Primary 


examine this exceptionally interesting and useful 
Grades. 25cts. Music Course before deciding on books for the 
coming year. 


Louis C. Etson, V. £. Conservatory of Music: “1 cordially r&ommend this 
series. It is very carefully graded, and has none of the trashy music which is 
the bane of many a music course.” z 


Bass’ Nature Stories A Supplementary Reader to ac 


company a First or Second Reader. 
for Young Readers. Easy and interesting talks to chil- 
Price, 25 cents. 


dren about plant life. 
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The Lantern in the School. 


The age of illustration is now with us and illustrate we must, 
if we expect to gain and to hold the attention of young and old. 
If it is true that the light which enters the eye photographs 
on the retina the image which it receives and so conveys the 
image by molecular action to the brain, then we can readily under- 
s.and that illustrations reaching the brain through the eye actually 
afford a physical basis for perception and memory. This view of 
the relation of the image on the retina to the acquisition of knowl- 
edge explains the value of the lantern and its pictures to the 
work of mental furnishing. * * * 

The whole range of scientific research can be illustrated by the 
school lantern with its appliances. There is no reason why even 
in grammar schools the wonderful results of research may not be 
shown to the average pupils, thus awakening the dormant curios- 
ity which will make study an ardent pursuit of knowledge instead 
of a dreary task. A most important light is now thrown on re- 
lated studies by the use of the lantern. Suppose that a class 
have before them a photograph of some city in India where one 
can see in the street a religious procession, and along the sides 
of the street the mingled architecture of ancient temples and 
modern edifices. Along the walls of the gardens are the over- 
hanging branches of the Indian foilage, and the animal life of 
India is represented by here and there an elephant or a monkey, 
and the strange types of race and the stranger customs of dress 
engage the wondering attention of the pupils. Here we have not 
a mere lesson in geography, but history as well. The total effect 
of the scene is many-sided and fastens itself on the memory with- 
out the labored task of learning by rote a bald statement of the 
fact that such and such a city is the capital of a certain district. 
Much of the effect of lantern teaching is lost because the pupils 
are not taught how to examine and describe a picture. * * * Chil- 
dren need to be trained to observe. The eye does not at once 
catch the details of a scene or an event. It is for the teacher to 
call attention to how much there is in the picture and to empha- 
size the details that may be overlooked in a superficial glance. It 
would be a profitable exercise to show a picture without comment 
and let the class write down their impressions of it and then show 
the picture a second time, reading aloud some few of the descrip- 
tions written by the pupils after their first glance. * * * 
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The teacher may wish to know how to work with the lantern, 
The first difficulty is that the room will be dark and tempt mis- 
chievous people to disorder. This must be met by having a light 
in the lantern so bright that the room need not be totally dark- 
ened. The best way to meet this ts to get a lime or electric light 
lantern _ See to it that your jet is large enough to get through a 
generous supply of gas. The fault is not usually in either the 
condensers or the objective, but in the economy exercised in not 
burning enough gas. A small jet will hiss and worry all who try 
to get a good light out of it. * * * 

The difficulty about darkening the room may be overcome in 
advanced classes by having each pupil provide a smail reading 
light. A candle in a blackened tin box can be arranged on each 
desk so as to occupy little room and yet thoroughly light the paper 
on which the scholar is to take notes. 

For a screen nothing equals a paper faced screen on a roller 
like that used for maps, and such a screen can be made by any 
map-mgker. It need not be more than from ten to fiften feet 
square, and if such a screen is demanded it may be sold for about 
twelve dollars. A single screen to order might cost anywhere 
from twenty to thirty dollars, but it is the only screen worth hav- 
ing. Even better 1s the smooth, white finish of a plain wall, 
Where necessary the operator should have an opera glass to focus 
fine details in microscopic work, and the members of the class 
who own such glasses will find occasion for their use in following 
the lecturer. 

If it is desired to darken a room perfectly the best material for 
curtains is a heavy dark canton flannel which is impervious to the 
brightest sunlight, but such curtains ought to cover the window 
by a liberal margin to prevent light enteriag at the sides. — H”, F, 
C. Morsell, in “ Education.” 

¥ 
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its continuous life: 


Look at a modern geography. 
continually occurring. Boundaries of States change. 
homa and Guthrie,—where are they? We have almost forgotten what the capi- 
tal of Arizona was three years ago; it is Phoenix now. 
this Ecuador extending only to the Napo River? Chile ?—that is the present ap- 
proved spelling. Colon ?—it used to be Aspinwall. And this is a map of Africa? 
Yes, it gives you a good idea of the Africa of 1893. 


S AN ILLUSTRATION of the discriminating and watchful attention requisite for a 
successful school book ; not only inits original preparation, in shaping its plan 
and expression, and in selecting its typographical dress, but often in caring for 


Its scope embraces the world. Changes are 


New towns arise. Okla- 


In South America is 


Note British East Africa, 


British Zambesia ; Italian, Portuguese, German, French Africa ; Uganda; French Sphere of Influence; Zan- 
zibar, not Zanguebar ; Congo Free State, French Congo, Gabun; Kimberley, the diamond town; Durban, 


formerly Port Natal ; Mt. Ruwenzori, etc. 


It is MAURY’S MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY that we are looking at, edition of 1893. It takes much 


watchful care and wide research to keep such a book up with the times. 
On the Physical, too. 


pended on Maury’s Geographies every year. 


But such care and research are ex- 


O, too, note that fundamental essential department of education, the acquisition of the art of readily 


S grasping ideas from the printed page. 
methods. 


There was the old a b c way, and there are the word and phonic 
In addition to these, or in connection with them, might a device or method be furnished con- 


taining such genuine merit as to win for itself appreciation and success? Remarkable results had been 


secured in the schools of Chelsea, Mass., in the use of methods inspired by Superintendent Davis. 
pared the DAVIS READING BOOKS on the Thought Method. 


proved a decided success. 
quainted with them ? 


They have given unusual satisfaction in a wide range of schools. 


He pre- 
Would it pay to publish them? They have 
Are you ac- 


Besides these Readers we have others, also favorites in large circles of schools: Holmes’ New Readers 


and Lippincott’s Popular Readers. 


Send for our Descriptive Catalogue, and find information concerning our 


publications, which include, besides those mentioned above, the Clarendon Dictionary ; Arithmetics and other 
mathematical works of Venable, Sanford, and Nicholson; Histories of the United States by Chambers and 


by Holmes ; Gildersleeve’s Latin Books, etc. 
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Country School-House, pa As tothe Modern Languages. By Shorthand in the Public Schools, 368 
Defects of Graded Systems. By Morrison Prof, F, V. N. Painter, 62 | Short Road to Reading, 215 
H. Caldwell, 438 | Moral Training in the School. By Wilham Some Don’ts for the Reading Class. By 
Definitions, As to, 190|__ H. Winslow, 282 Caroline B. LeRow, 110 
Discontents of Teachers, 167 | New Education, The, 367 | Some Late Criticisms. By Col. Francis W. 
Drawing in Public Schools. By D. R. Augs- Normal Training Necessary, 528 Parker, 278 
urg, 440 | Notes from a Lecture by Dr. A. D, Mayo, 440 | Some Things for Teachers to Note. By A. 
Echoes of the Past. By Dr. Emile Seytter, 415] Number: Principles Underlying the C. Scammell, 110 
Economics for the Young, 284 Method of Teaching it. By Herbert Specialist and the Child. By the Author of 
Education.—Prof. Swing, 143 Park, 526 the Coming School, 466 
English Resolves. By, J. W. Abernethy, 310 , Observation, ’ 499 | Spirit of the Teacher.—Supt. A.S. Draper, 367 
Ethical Training, A Theory of. By. J. M. Open Air Gymnasium. By Supt. E. J. Suggestion from Brooklyn, “88 
Dewey, 282 Shives, : 64 | Superintendents in Boston, 216 
Ethics All Along. By Edward Robson, 7 | Pedagogical Waves and Troughs, 392 | Teacher asa Professional Expert, By Albert 
Expression and Mental Growth. By E. E, Personal Recollections of Mme. Mahrenholtz— Bushnell Hart, 8 
a 575 Bulow. By Susan P. Pollock, 256 | Teacher as a Self-Critic, 467 
Eye-Opening. By Celia Doerner, 86 | Personality of the Teacher.—Sarah Corbett, 190 Talks to Pupils, 166 
Fear as a School Incentive. By. Dr, E. E. Physical Education. By Clement Fezandie, 335 | Unethical Teaching, 467 
White, 334 | Plant’s Teaching, A, 8| Valuable Suggestions, 284 
Few Things and Thoroughness, 310 | Play Impulse, : 5| Value of Literature in Moral Training.— 
“ “ at Once, 167 | Practical Side of Education.—J. H. Phillips, 575 Pres. Chas, DeGarmo, 214 
Field Work in Elementary Science. By Praetical Studies in Apperception. By T. Value of the Zmz/e. By Owen MacPherson, 366, 522 
Wilbur S. Jackman, 214 _G. hooper, 390 | Value of the Reading Lesson. By Caroline 
First Teachers’ Institute in Mississippi.—J. Prejudices of the Teacher, 283 B. LeRow, 550 
G. Dupree, 498 , Proper Use of Vacation, 574 | Visiting Day, 64 
Formal Steps of Instruction : Some Special + noc esa, hag 39 , Winning Way, A, 86 
Rules and Examples. By Ossian H. ‘ecitation, The, 7 
pom 4 . 606! ‘Period, One. By Paul R. Krueger, 190 SUPPLEMENTARY. 
Formation of Character, 38 a Waste, 142 ARBOR Day, 
Freebel’s Foundation Principles.—M. Stuart, 284 } Regular Attendance, 391 Arbor Day Queen, By A. S. Wilber 173 
Glittering Generalities, 527} Religion in School, 7 “ Beginning -_— , 417 
Graduating Essays. By Prof. A, A. Up- Reply to Supt. Maxwell. By Walter J. “ “ By George Cooper, 288 
ham, : 166 Kenyon, ee stile sae ail =) ‘* Exercise. By Lettie Sterling, 346 
Heart vs, Mind Culture, 499 | Reproduction Stories. By E, E. K., IT | Little Runaways. By Elizabeth R. More 287 
Herbart. By L. Seeley, 254, 438 | School and Life, 62 | November's Party, — ; 388 
Hindu School, 256 | Schooled But Not Educated, 38; Pussy Willow, 446 
His Method, By A. B. Guilford, 87 | School Incentives. By Supt. E. L. Cow- Talking Trees. By Lizzie M. Hadley 171 
Homiletics of Teaching. By James Buck- __, drick, ee og 232, 342 | Verses for Tots. By Susan M. Best, ’ 347 
ham, 63 | School Incident, A, By J. E. Ferris, 55°! Woods in March, . as : 197 








New Famous Music Books. 


THE 


“World’s Fair’ 


_ SERIES OF — 


MUSIC BOOKS. 








| 
| 
| 
| 


DesiGNED 1n CONNECTION WITH ‘THE Wor-D’s Fair, | 
TO SHOW THE ProGress OF PopuLar Music Pustisu inc. | 


The Verdict of the Press and the Critics is 
that ‘‘ No such Books have ever before been 
issued at the Price.’’ The Volumes are :— 





“Grand Opera Melodies ” 


— FOR — 


‘VIOLIN AND PIANO; 
FLUTE AND PIANO; 
MANDOLIN AND PIANO. 


A new and 
Enjoyable Collection. 





Prepared by 
Sep. Winner. 











An exceptional collection of gems from 
Standard Operas. The melodies are not 


| difficult to play and the piano accompani- 


“ World’s Fair Piano-Music Col-| 


lection.” 

One of the noticeable musical features of the 
**Columbian” year; Nocturnes, Morceaux, etc. 31 
compositions; Large sheet music size. 

“ World’s Fair March Collection,” 
for the Piano. 

Stands at the head of all similar collections. 39 
marches. Large sheet music size. 

“ World’s Fair Ballad Collection.” 

The song gems of the Columbian year. A veri- 
table feast of melody from beginning to end. 38 
ballads ; large sheet music size. 

“ World’s Fair Dance-Music Col- 
lection.” 

An admirable book of bright, spirited, popular 
music; 36 dances; large sheet music size, 


“World’s Fair Song and Chorus 
Collection.” 

A collection of songs (with four-part chorus to 

each) from the most popular composers, 44 pieces, 


Each volume contains 144 pages, is strongly bound, 
with handsome title poet - yg Sent postpaid 
on receipt ChE per, $1.00; 
Boards, $1.2 Cloth, iy * 00. 


| ments are tasteful and easy. 





The follow- 


ing Operas are represented : 

Aida, Anna Bolena, L’Africaine, Belisario, Bohemian 
Girl, Cavalleria-Rusticana, Carmen, Ernani, Fille du 
Regiment, Freischutz, Faust, Fra Diavolo, Gioconda, 
Don Giovanni, Les Huguenots, L’Amico Fritz, Lucia di 
Lammermoir, Lohengrin, Lucrezia Borgia, The Masked 
Ball, Martha, Mignon, Maritana, Norma, Orphee, 
Oberon, Preciosa, Rigoletto, Satanella, Sonnambula, 
Traviata, Trovatore, annhauser, The Talisman, Wil- 
liam Tell. 

To every lover of the opera “Grand Opera 
Melodies” appeal strongly. This com- 
pilation should be on your piano 
for the next six months. To master 
zts contents ts to know the ins and outs of 
Grand Opera. 


( Piano and Violin (both parts in one 
)- 
F ae and Piano ‘(both parts in one 
Mandolin and Piano (both parts in ‘one 
Prices for { yieme Solos, (no accompaniment) ‘Se. 
—_— | Flute Solos, ‘no accompaniment) 7 5c. 
Mandolin Solos, (no accompaniment 
ee ee ee Sc. 
| Complete, piano and other instrument; 
two books - - - .560 


Sent postpaid to any address, on receipt of the price. 





—THE NEwW— 


. Reval C illections” 


Issued in connection with the WORLD'S FAIR to 
illustrate the progress ot Music Publishing. There 
} are 4 volumes, viz: 


‘ROYAL COLLECTION OF 
PIANO MUSIC.” 


Carefully selected gems, consisting of Morceaux, 
Gavottes, Reveries, etc. 35 pieces. 160 pages. 








‘* Royal Collection of Dance 
Music’’ for Piano. 


Well selected Waltzes, schottisches, mazurkas, etc. 
Extremely popular. 16 pieces. 160 pages. 


‘ROYAL COLLECTION OF 
BALLADS..”’ 


Excellent music with tasteful accompaniment for 
the piano. 45 ballads. 160 pages. 


‘* Royal Collection of Songs 
with Choruses.”’ 


Full of variety ; just the book for the home or the 
glee club. 41 songs with choruses. 160 pages. 
Each volume » Dendeomety bound in 
paper covers, and will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of 5 Cc. 





DON’T F iL to send for at least one volume. 
They are really $1. books sold for only 50 
cents. 


Send for Catalogues, descriptive circulars, price lists, etc., cheerfully sent free. 


C. H. DITSON, & CO., New York. 
J. E. DITSON & CO., Phila. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 453-463 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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12, 218 | Heat, Lessonon. 
Making a Globe. 
, 112, 218, 337 | Oxygen, A Lesson on. 


I 
" Thought Method of Teaching, 
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Arithmetic, Elementary. By E. M. Reed, Animals, The Coverings of, By A Normal 
THE SCHOOL ROOM. 13, 226, 344 474, 579 Student P $42 
LANGUAGE. as a of Relations i in, By ’ os ” Ways of, 221 
A.B. Guilford, 812} Arbor Day, Beginning of, 417 

Abou Ben Adhem. By Austin I. Camp, 553 a Silent Work in, 193 | Astronomy Abstract of a Lectureon. By 
All the Week Round. By Emile Seytter, 444 “ Teaching. By Mark Lane, 89 Prof. Robt, Spice, 195 
Busy Work in Language, 441 | Borrowing in Subtraction, From Preston Battle on Skates, The, 3438 
Composition and Thought, By Fannie Las- Papers, 345 | Birds, The Study of. By D,R. Augsburg, 471 
comb, : 471 | Cause and Effect in Proportion, 529 | Children ofthe North, by Helen R.*Conant. 128 

Composition Outlines, . 259 | Fractions, Civil War, A Rough Diagram of the. By 
Filological Signs of the Times. By Mary “ Preparatory Lessonsin, By Ella Mary Lawrence, 313 
Bates Dimond. oe : 369 A. Rothe, 124 | Eclipse of the Sun, 393 
Grammar Lecture. By Edith L. Davis, 258 | Long Division "Beginning, 529 | Eskimos, Talks on the, By Ella M, Powers, 585 
He Was Not Reading, 43 | Measurement, Some Problems in, 117 | Europe, "A Month i in, 610 
Homonyms. By L. May Pink, 338 | Numbers by Objects. Field Lesson on Hills. By M. E. Sheads, 116 

Information Story, An. By A, A. B., 114, 634 “ Graded Lessons in, By Prof. Wm, Fifteenth Century, Suggestions for the Study 
Language Teaching. By Robert e. Metcalf, 40 M. Peck, 192, 416 ofthe. By Emma Lee Benedict, 633 
By Jennie M. Skinner, 10, 219, 336, 469, 577 “ Primary, 580 | Fostering Investigation. By Webb Donnell, 634 
Lessons on the Months. By a Young, Partition Requiring Breakage, 580 | Fruit in Cuba, 393 

233, 349, T on 584 | Percentage, Lesson in, 90 Geography and Arithmetic. By E.E. K. 

Literature and History for the Babies ByE Playing tore, 123 Lessons Preparation for, By B. E. 
E. K., - 576 | Problems, The Purpose of. By E. C. Bran- H, Atwood, 67 
~F Object Lessons and Language. By Harriet son, 528 ni Lesson, A. By M. F. Andrew, 286 
W. R. Goble, 113 THINGS " Poems, Some, 392 
O0--U—G—H, 552 es Gift of Corn, The. By Miss N, Lewis, 312 
Our Story Pictures. By E, E. K., 217, 584| Air, A Study of. By Mary E. Spear, 532 History, Seventeenth Century 531 
Outline Lesson Plans. By E. E. K., 10 | Among Clouds.—Sarah E. Scales, 285 ‘ ° “The Philosophy of, , 530 
By a Primary Teacher, 118 | Blackboard, How to Make a, 97 | How to Observe Quadrupeds, 68 

Phonetics and Oral Spelling, 338 | Candle Making, Lessonon. By Ellen E, Indian Geographical Names, By Emile 
Pronouncing English. By Henry A. Ford, 145, 442 Kenyon, 635 Seytter, : 417 530 
Reading: Don'ts forthe Reading Class. By Collection, An Interesting, 72 Japanese Holidays. By A. L. a 
Caroline LeRow, 110, 220, 370, 444, 552 | Cube, The. By W. Bertha Hintz, 580 “ Te Drinkings, 91 
sip First Reading Simplified, 217 | Expansion by Heat, Illustrations of, 472 | Map Review Recreation, By Alice Lorraine, 66 

” The Lesson. By E. Meredith, 259, 552 Experimental Physics. By Ruth E. Lander, 196] Mathematical Geography, Teaching. By 
“ Mr. Ward's Phonetic oe 4 Forms of Water, 42 Henry G. Schneider, 168 
a6 The Mechanics of. By E. E. K. Greek Cross, Lesson Plan, 92 | Men Who Excite Interest, 194 


By Fannie A. Stebbins, 122, 345 Mineralogy, A First Lesson in, 221 

By George C. Scribner, 
9 By C. H. Dils, 

~ By its Fruits. By Mrs, K. L. Smith, 576| Papier-Mache, To Make. —Dr. Albert E. 


Mountain, The, > 
— Natural Wonders. By Webb Donnell, 


Nature Story, 578 
Series of Lessons. Suggested by a Poem. By Maltby, 617 | Notes ona Sand Dune. By Walter J. Ken- 

Ellen E, Kenyon, 145 | School Made Apparatus. By Frank O. yon, 895 
Spelling, 41 Payne, 314, 418, 609 | People, About, 43 
Stories for Reproduction, 470, 578 Spice-Box Lesson. By Florence E, Stryker, 635] Plant Forms, Analysis of. By Mary E. 
Vocabulary Development. By ‘‘ Verbum,” 258} Vacation Collections, By Frank O, Payne, 584 Johnson, F . 443 


Vocabulary Development. By the Author Vapor, Lesson on, 





By Jennie M_ Spinner, 577 | Primary, Geography Lessons in, By Dr 
of Preston Papers, 369 | Whalebone, Lesson on, 


By A Normal Albert E, Maltby, 11, 116, 220, 341, 472 


Vocabulary Development. By ‘‘Verbum.” 443, 146 Student, 476 | Recalled to Mind, 634 

Word-Analysis. How We Teach. By Supt. EARTH AND PEOPLE Talks on Tea, By F. E. Stryker, 286 
John Kennedy, 41 aa _— Topical Questions, Peary Expedition. By 

NUMBER Air, A Study of. By Mary A, Spear, 332 Josephine Simpson, ” 92, 530 

titties Among Clouds, By Sarah E, Scales, 285 | Trees, A Story of. By Sarah E, Scales, 168 


Algebra Match, By F. E, Stryker, 312 | ‘* Among the Stars, 
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A Few of the Superior Common School Books published by 


GINN & COMPANY. 


WENTWORTH’S ARITHMETICS. 


Crystallized naturally from years of st dy and experience ;—clear in sub- 
stance, sharp in outline. Adopted for exclusive use in the State of Washington 
and in countless towns and cities. 

“Were I to choose any yoo course for my schools, of all the publications I 
have seen, I should most decidedly select Wentworth’s 

—superintendent RuNDLETT?, Concord, N. H. 


MONTGOMERY’S AMERICAN HISTORY. 


A vivid panorama of the great activities of American life—their origin, de- 
velopment, and results. “ee; py the State of Indiana, Chicago, Philadel- 
hia, Boston, Mass., Buffalo, N. Y., Providence, R. I., Burlington, Vt., Lynn, 
Mass., etc., etc 
= The best school history that has yet appeared.’ 
—W. W. Rupert, Prin. Boys’ High School. Pottstown, Pa. 


BEGINNER’S AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Comprises thirty biographies in which are told, either directly or incidentally, 
all the main points of our history. 
“lam using * in my school. It has no equal for the read for which it was de- 
signed.”—GEo. H. Linstey, Prin. School No. 1, Jersey City, N. J. 


GINN & COMPANY’S WRITING BOOKS. 


They solve the problem of acquiring a neat, legible hand, and of learning to 
write with ease and rapidity. 
“They are models of neatness, and s upply a long-felt want in our schools.” 
—E. M. DEERING, Shaw’s Business College, “ortiand, Me.,and Director of Penman- 
ship in Schools, Westbrook and Deering. 


NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE. 


Studied by more pupils than all other regular courses together. The best 
method, the best music, and the best literature. “ 
“The books stand the severest tests of time and use.’ 
—T. E. HaZzELt, Special Teacher = Music, New York City. 


STICKNEY’S READERS. 


The vital character of both matter and method makes these readers the 
favorites of teachers and children. 
“ They have found favor with our teachers and pupils from the first.” 
. R. SaBin, Assistant Supt. Schools, a ru. 


CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. 


Choice literature. Judicious notes. Large type. Good paper. Firm bind- 
ing. Low prices. 40 volumes ready. 
“ Having examined with care Class cs for Children, I desire to express my great 
satisfaction with the taste, skill, and wisdom of the work.” 
—Bishop J. H. Vincent, Supt. of Instruction, Chautauqua. 





TARBELL’S LESSONS IN LANGUAGE. 


A two-book course for common schools, by H. S. Tarsevt, Supt. of Schools, 
Providence, R. I. Expression through written forms made as natural as thought 
and speech. 

“I know of nothing so good as this little book (Part I.) for Primary and Inter- 
mediate grades.”—EDWARD Walt, Supt. of Schools, Lansingburg, N. Y. 


WHITNEY & KNOX’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN 
ENGLISH. 


The brightest, most original, and most practical books on the subject. Part I. 
has been adopted for the State of Indiana. 
“They are better suited to develop power in the correct use of English and 
at the same » an furnish teachers with a better method than any other book I 
have seen.’’—S. T. DuTTON, recently Supt. of Schools, New Haven, Ct. 


LINCOLN’S HYGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY. 


The first school text-book on physiology to recognize the difference between 
means and end, and make hygienic instruction fundamental instead of acci- 
dental. 

“It presents the subject simply and thoroughly.”—W. M. Bearpsnear, Pres. State” 
Iowa Agr. College. 


GRAVES’S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK. 


Spelling is a “ useful * branch, and this book is simply a means to an end. It 
is intended to teach spelling in the most sensible and thorough manner, 
“ The results are all that we a | ask.” 
A. J. PaDELFORD, Supt. of Schools, Calais, Me. 


STICKNEY’S WORD BY WORD. 


An improved course in spelling, in two parts. Part I. is for primary grades; 
Part IL., Advanced, is for the higher a or for use by itself where only one 
book is desired. Just adopted by Atlanta, 

“T believe it to Le the best presentation of the sub ~ I have yet seen 

—R. E. DENFELD, Schools, Duluth, Minn. 


BUSINESS BOOK-KEEPING. 


A concise, teachable manual of the modern methods of recording business 
togqenesions. Senge and Sous omey ee 

“In all respects the serves its purpose better than any other th 
seen.” E. L. SARGENT, High School, Cambridge, Mase d mE have 


MACY’S OUR GOVERNMENT. 
How it grew; what it does ; and how it does it. 
The grand distinctions of this book are that it covers the whole ground, and 
presents the government at every point as a living, acting organism. 
“It is easily best of be a 
H. Jounston, Prin. West High Scheol, Cleveland, Ohio. 


By Joun T. P: 
FO couR SES OF STUDIES AND. METHODS OF TEACHING. By Jou RINcE, Agent Massachu- 


ucation. 


TEACHERS. 


otsdam, Price to teachers, 


HE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. By Matcotm MacVicar, LL.D., formerly Prin, State Normal School, 


Send for our Common School Catalogue. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK, 492 CHICAGO. 
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Correspondence. 


As my school-year ends to-day I feel in duty bound to write a letter of 
thanks for your most excellent papers. 


This has been my first year and without the aid of THE INSTITUTE and OUR 
TIMEs I should hardly have been able to get along, while the EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS has given mea wider range of pedagogical and psychological 
knowledge than I could have gotten in years of study, T. R, KELLY, 

We receive an increasing number of kind letters of appreciation 
such as this. It is not every correspondent who specializes the 
acknowledged benefits. When this is done we feel doubly grate- 
ful for the response to our efforts, as it indicates tous where they 
have been most successful. 





Will you please answer through your SCHOOL JOURNAL a good punish- 
ment for disorderly scholars, 

In my school I have secretaries acting one week ata time. They take the 
names of the scholars that do mischief during the day. Just before closing 
school I read the names and have them stop after school and do some writ- 
ing. This is good for some, but with others it seems to avail nothing, 
They either keep on doing mischief or else they do not come to school. 


A, E. J. 


Suppose you have your secretaries take the names of the fro- 
moters of order instead of its enemies for a little while, and in- 
terest your troublesome pupils in getting their names upon this 
list. To this end, try different methods with different pupils. 
Some will need no more inducement than the knowledge that 
their names thus come to your notice. Others will need the 
added stimulent of having the honorable list read before the 
school every day ; and the most indifferent, we dare say, may be 
reached by a report of this honorable mention to parents. Keep 
up this change of plan only as long as it seems to have good ef- 
fects. Then change again to something better. 


The above is not the suggestion, we should make to another in- 
quirer. It seems to us the best we can offer you at your stage of 
experimenting. We have printed a good deal of late upon 
“School Incentives.” Have you read it all? Watch the subject 
in our columns. We shall continue it, with a sustained effort to 
help teachers who want to discipline pupils with the best ethical 
effect and are sometimes puzzled, as you are. 


rHE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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To the Teachers of America. 


Fellow-teachers of America, four hundred thousand strong, I cannot urge 
you too earnestly, nor too strongly, to come and make a close and protracted 
study of the fair. As Kate Field writes in Washington: ‘‘The men of 
the directory have builded even better than they knew. In the presence of 
their beautiful dream city, I stand with reverence and thank God for the 
rhythm of its ‘ frozen music.’ Thus was architecture called by a woman,— 
Mme. de Stael,—and now I another woman, dare to say that were there 
nothing at Jackson Park but this symphony in white, created by the best 
architects of the United States, the melodious spectacle would be worth a 
journey round the world. There never was its peer. We shall not look 
upon its like again. From it will date the era of a new architecture for this 
country, which will transform our towns and make this republic hterally the 
home of art.” 

The unequaled educational opportunities and advantages of this great ex- 
position impress themselves upon me more and more as I walk through the 
White city and observe the vast treasures of knowledge from every quarter 
of the globe, gathered with its walls | No summer school, eight weeks’ trip 
to Europe,—no other vacation outing,— iscomparable in Educational value 
to that which Chicago offers you this summer. 

Probably never again, will be gathered together so many magnificent il- 
lustrations of science, art, history, manufactures, and commerce. It is an 
object lesson par excellence. It will be the regret and mistake of a lifetime 
if you do not make every effort to study the greatest educational exhibit on 
earth. Whatever a teacher's taste, or special direction in teaching, find here 
ample means of gratification. 

School boards might act with great wisdom and foresight by sending their 
teachers to the fair, and paying their expenses; the outing would be ex- 
tremely beneficial to the pupils. 

I am led to write this, because many letters of inquiry bear witness to the 
wide-spread and false impressions in regard to the actual expense attending 
a trip to Chicago at thistime. I can say to you positively that any one can 
get good board and lodging in Chicago, near the fair grounds, for $10 per 
week, or one dollar and forty-three cents perday. You may reckon expenses 
per day as follows: 


Board and lodging $1.43 
Car-fare, -20 
Admission, .50 


Lunch on the grounds, .30 


$2.43. 
$14.58. 


This includes everything but the incidentals, such as rides upon the lagoon, 
and the many interesting shows in the Midway Plaisance. 

By sending two dollars to J. M. Greenwood, room 72, City Hall, Chicago, 
you will become a member of the National Education association, and if you 


Per week, of six days each. 





The School [lusic Review. 


A MONTHLY PERIODICAL DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 


Published on the First of every Month, Price, 5 cents; Annual Subscription, 
including Postage 50 cents. 





PROSPECTUS. 


The enhanced interest shown in music and the manifest desire on the part of Educators to give the subject of 


musical training systematic attention, indicates a want which this publication is intended to satisfy. 


It will be one of 


the first aims of THE ScHooL Music Review to deal plainly with the questions of what to do and how to do it that 
constantly arise in connection with the varied musical needs of both teachers and pupils. 





THE SCHOOL [MUSIC REVIEW 


CONTAINS 
Exercises in Sight-Singing in Both Notations. 
Reviews of School Music. 


ions to the Questions in Music Set at the Different 
Ooninabons mh Connection with the Education De- 
partment and other examining Bodies. 


Correspondence, Notes, and Queries, etc. 


rticles on Musical Subjects of General Interest to 
. Teachers, Contributed by School Music Specialists. 


General Notes on Important Musical Events of the Month 
Reports of School Concerts and Competitions. 


hool s in Both Notations and Suited to the Ca- 
ome te the Children in the Different Divisions of 
Schools. 


Articles on the Following Topics Have Appeared or are In Preparation : 


‘“ How To DEAL WITH FLAT SincinG.”’ ‘* How To TRAIN Boys’ Voices.” ‘‘ How To TEACH TRANSITION OR CHANGE or Key 
AND THE Mtnork Move.” ‘How To Comping Time axp Tune.” ‘‘How To TEACH Quick SIx-EIGHT QR S1X-PULSE MEASURE. 
‘ om ? ’ ‘ , of 
“ How To TRAIN FOR TELLING BY Ear.” ‘HowTo TeacH A ScHoot Sonc” ‘*How To Ctassiry MIxep CLASSES. . ‘How To 
BEAT Time.” ‘ How To Work For Competition,” etc. A Specimen Copy will be sent free to Teachers on Application. 


PRICE, 5 CENTS. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING, POSTAGE, 50 CENTS. 


New Cantatas for Treble Voices for Schools. 


Summer on the River. By F. H. Cowen, 
The Village Queen. By CHARLES VINCENT. 
The Foust Flower. 





A Night in Fairyland. By CHaries VINCENT. Price 60 cts. Price, 75 cts. 
Buttercups and Daisies. A Pastoral Cantata for Children’s Voices: 
By EATon Faninc. Price, $1.00. 


Florabel. A Fairy Tale. By ROLAND ROGERs. 


‘NOVELLO, EWER & CO., London and New York. 


75 cts. 


Price, 81.00 By EpmunpD Rocrers. Price $1.00. 
, $1.00. 
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